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SAILORS’ 
AND FIREMEN’S UNION. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS. 
CORPORATION BANQUET. 


SPEECHES BY MR. PLIMSOLL, LORD 
BRASSEY, MR. BRADLAUGH, M.P., 
AND MR. BROADHURST, M.P. 


The first annual congress of the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union, opened at Cardiff last Monday. 
The following delegates attended:—A berdeen, Mr. 
John Farquharson; Ardrossan, Mr. W. Galbraith ; 
Barrow-in-Furness, Mr. James Flynn; Belfast, 
Mr. P. O’Brien ; Birkenhead, Mr. R. Trevellick ; 
Blyth, Mr. T. Hall; Bootle, Messrs. William 
Hines and Thomas M‘Evitt ; Bristol, Mr. James 
Yates; Burntisland, Mr. Skinner; Cardiff, 
Messrs. J. Jenkins, John Gerrish, and —. Brooks; 
Cork, Mr. W. Rowlands ; Deptford, Mr. Wilkin- 
son; Dublin, Mr. John Johnson; Dundee, Mr. 
Edward Cowie ; Fleetwood, Mr. John Mitchell ; 
Glasgow, Messrs. James M‘Quillan, P. Duffy, 
John M‘Donald ; Tidal Basin, Frank Fowler, and 
John Garrie ; Grangemouth, Mr. Thomas Harvey; 
Gray’s and Gravesend, Mr. Henry Mills ; Green’s 
Home, Messrs. George Fysh and T. Matthewson ; 
Grimsby, Mr. Chester Chapman; Hull, Mr. 
Samuel Begg ; King’s Lynn, Mr. William Ben- 
nett; Leith, Mr. James Skinner; Liverpool, 
Messrs. Thomas Connorty and Christian 
Lind; Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. William 
Errington ; Newport, r. William Gibbs ; 
North Shields, Messrs. William Brown and P. 
M‘Kaisey ; Maryport, North Workington, and 
Whitehaven, Me J. Rush; Mr. J. Willis; 
Middlesborough, Mr. J. Robinson; Mont- 
rose and Arbroath, Mr. John R. Harrison ; 
Seaham Harbour, Mr. Henry Gunn; South- 
ampton, Mr. C. E. Fizzard ; South Shields, 
Messrs. William Elger and Joseph Budd; Sun- 
derland, Messrs. Nelson Lax and John Budd; 
Swansea, Mr. William Reeves; Tower-hill, Mr. 
D. Crawley; Wallsend, Mr. Charles Harris ; 
West Hartlepool, Mr. George Randall; Yar- 
mouth, Mr. Doran. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following were elected officers of the con- 
ference: President, Mr. Fred W. Evans, Cardiff. 
Standing orders committee : Messrs. J. J. Robin- 
son, Middlesborough ; G. Fysh, London; J. 
Jenkins, Cardiff; and M‘Quillan, Glasgow. Door- 
keeper, Mr. Stocker, Cardiff; messenger, Mr. 
Neagle, Cardiff ; tellers, Messrs. Samuel Begg, 
Hull, and George Randall, Hartlepool ; secre- 
tary, Mr. Thomas A. Hunter. 


SPEECH BY MR. PLIMSOLL. 


Mr. 8. Plimsoll, who entered the room amidst 
loud and prolonged cheering, said he wou!'d not 
trespass upon their unexpected kindness more 
than two or three minutes, because he need not 
say to them that when he came into the room 
he had not the slightest idea of making a 
speech ; but he was, nevertheless, glad of the 
oqeemeaity of saying a few words to them. 
(Applause.) In 1875-6 he entreated Parliament to 
— overloading. At that time they said, “‘ You 

hall have your load-line, but you may put it 
where you like, and alter it where you please.” 
He wanted to know what they theneks of a load- 
line like that. Mr. Norwood succeeded in induc- 
ing Parliament to adopt an Aci like this—backed 
as he was, by the Government and the ship- 
owners. He had been working might and main 
to put somecheckon this overloading. (Applause. ) 
This was his fourth visit to Cardiff this year to 
look at some of the ships that went to sea 
loaded like sand barges, and he was thankful 
to say that he was wakening them up a 
little bit. It was due to the Board of Trade 
to say that they were seconding his efforts 
for that day he telegraphed to the marine secre- 
tary to lend him a machine for the purpose of 
measuring the clear side of a ship, and he received 
the following telegram just before he left his 
— He thought it did honour to the Board of 
rade :— 


“Samuel Plimsoll, Royal Hotel, Cardiff.—Sur- 
veyors instructed as requested.—Board of Trade 
Marine.” i 
(Applause.) He had also telegraphed to Lincoln 
for a nice little thing, something like a Prayer- 
book, and which, by touching a trigger, photo- 
graphed the clear side of a ship when the captain 
would not allow anybody to go on board. 
He had had a long conversation from time to 
time with Mr. Wilson, their indefatigable secre- 
tary, and alse with Mr. Brown, the solicitor to 





the Union, and they wanted to make overload- 
ing impossible by introducing a short Act into 
the next session of Parliament. He wanted their 


‘support, and he had drawn up a draft of a letter 


for their approval, which he suggested should be 


sent to members of Parliament asking for 
their support. The draft of that letter was as 
follows :— 


Sunderland. 

Sir,—Much loss of life results from overloading 
ships. A committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to examine and report on this matter. On 
this committee there were seven shipbuilders, five of 
whom were also shipowners. ‘Their names were 
James Laing (Sunderland), Thomas Rayden (Liver- 
pool), R. Duncan (Port Glasgow), W. Denny (Dum- 
barton), W. Grey (West Hartlepool), Thomas 
Sutherland (London), J. Dunn (Chief Constructor), 
and Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B. (ex-Chief Constructor). 
The first six of these are all shipowners. The first five 
are also shipbuilders. The other names speak for 
themselves. Their report was adopted unanimously. 
They recommended a _ separate scale of free- 
board for each distinct type of vessel. Their recom- 
mendations were adopted by the Board of Trade and 
by Lloyd’s Registry Committee, with whom the 
Liverpool Association was just incorporated. The 
Board of Trade appointed Lloyd’s surveyors to apply 
these load-lines to individual ships, but left its apphi- 
cation optional to shipowners. The owners of 2,300 
vessels out of a total of 8,930 sea-going vessels of 100 
tons and upwards have applied to have this load- 
line painted on their ships, and 2,300 are now so 
marked. These 2,300 sufficiently prove the goodness 
of this line, but are not enough to prevent overload- 
ing, since shipowners wishing to overload will not, 
of course, apply. Mr. Rothesay, the late Wreck 
Commissioner, said in evidence that out of 67 cases 
of missing vessels (the saddest lot of all) 30 of the 
losses were due to overloading—(the 67 are a selec- 
tion only from 621 cases of missing ships)—and that 
out of 83 cases of foundering 30 also were due to over- 
loading. All these losses have occurred since the Acts 
of 1875 and 1876,when Mr. Plimsoll’s proposal to have 
the load-line fixed by the builder of the ship or by 
some other competent authority, was over-ruled in 
favour of Mr. Norwood’s proposal that the position of 
the load-line should be fixed by the shipowner 
himself, and might be altered when he pleased. The 
committee on load-line also reported that a com- 
pulsory load-line, based on the tables now submitted 
should at no distant date be enforced. This was in 
1885 ; yet nothing has yet been done. It is intended 
to introduce a short bill next session solely to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the committee, 
and I am instructed by the executive of the National 
Amalgamated Seamen and Firemen’s Union to re- 
spectfully inquire if they may count upon your 
valuable support in carrying it. A line in reply 
would greatly oblige—Yours, &c, 


This letter would be signed by their president, 
and he had no doubt, if they backed him up,they 
would carry the bill through next year. (Enthu- 
siastic cheering.) If they did so, all those pre- 
sent, and many more besides, would have the 
ineffable pleasure during the remainder of their 
lives of pointing to the year 1890 as a year which 
once and for all put a stop to overloading. (Loud 
and continued cheers. ) 

Mr. John Jenkins (Cardiff) had great pleasure 
in proposing the following resolution :— 

That we heartily welcome Mr. Samuel Plimsoll to 
the first general annual meeting of the National 
Seamen and Firemen’s Union at Cardiff. 

No one, Mr. Jenkins went on.to say, felt greater 
pleasure than himself at having to move such a 
proposition as that, and having to welcome to 
Cardiff, the Metropolis of Wales and a large 
commercial and enterprising port, one of the 

reatest friends and advocates for seamen they 

ad in history. (Cheers.) He had in the House 
of Commons plodded and plodded against long 
odds and in the face of great opposition had fear- 
lessly and manfully fought for the seamen. 
(Cheers.) He had their affection, and now when 
they had banded themselves together they found 
him present to support them. « (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Elger (South Shields) briefly seconded. 

The Chairman, in putting the resolution to the 
meeting, said he had never known the heart of 
the working men of this country so thoroughly 
aroused and moved with amenier with seamen 
as when Mr. Plimsoll in 1875 defied the House 
of Commons—(cheers)—and was willing, if need 
be, to be taken under the Tower on behalf of 
the humanitarian cause he so ably represented. 
(Cheers. ) 

The resolution, on being put, was carried with 
ringing cheers. 

r. Samuel Plimsoll thanked the members of 
the conference for the resolution, and said before 
the week was out they hoped to shew a good re- 
cord of work done. (Hear, hear.) Thechairman 
had referred to the agitation of 1875. He remem- 
bered it well. Speaking of it, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
bewailed his non-success at a meeting of tee- 
totalers, and referring to the cutting down of the 
privileges of private members, said that unless a 
man was prepared to go mad and stand on one 





leg like Plimsoll he could do nothing. (Laughter 
and cheers.) When he, the speaker, had 
stood up for the cause of the sailor he stood 
alone, without a friend to assist him. (Cheers.) 
But he had two bitter enemies. He had told 
them he would expose their doings. One of them 
said that either he or the speaker should leave 
the House of Commons. They had both left it, 
but he (Mr. Plimsoll) had left it voluntarily and 
the other had not. (i.aughter and cheers.) Many 
things had happened since then; he and the 
sailor did not now stand alone—(cheers)—and 
with along pull, and astrong pull, and a pull 
altogether they would make things better than 
ever. (Loud cheers.) 

Councillor W. J. Trounce (Cardiff), who was 
most cordially received, said he had come expect- 
ing to meet the worthy mayor of Cardiff, who had 
been delegated to give the conference a hearty 
welcome—(cheers)—not only on behalf of the cor- 
poration, but of the inhabitants of the great sea- 
port of Cardiff. (Cheers.) He felt the conference 
was doing honour to the town, and whatever the 
could do to start the Seamen and Firemen's 
Union upon their noble pilgrimage they would 
be happy todo. He had thought whilst sitting 
in that room that Cardiff was strangely 
geographically situated. They had on either 
side two of the greatest industrial bodies 
in the world, who not —_ sacrificed their best 
interests, but risked their lives for the general 
good. He referred to the miners in the North 
and the sailors in the South. (Cheers.) Butup 
to the present time there had been a great dis- 
tinction between the two. (Hear, hear.) The 
miners had it in their power at any time 
to meet and consider their relations with 
other interests. The seamen had no such 
privilege. They were scattered all over the 
world, and it was but seldom they could meet to- 
gether. Consequently, their prayers in the past 
had been unregarded. They, however, were 
arriving at a better state of things, and he hoped 
their good friend Mr. Plimsoll—(cheers)—might 
be long spared to assist in the good work he had 
so well begun. (Cheers.) Nothing was more in- 
teresting to them now than the Foad-line ques- 
tion, and he thought that if they were but firm 
great measures would be adopted by the country 
in this respect. Their cause was one which must 
prevail,and he hoped by unity amongst the 
sailors that they would find their best days were 
yet to come. (Cheers.) On behalf of the cor- 
poration and the inhabitants of Cardiff he wished 
the congress and those they represented every 
success. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman, on behalf of the congress, 
thanked Mr. Trounce for the hearty welcome he 
had accorded them. When they had heard that 
they were to be entertained by the mayor on 
behalf of a seaport such as Cardiff there was a 
feeling of gratitude and pride. It shewed a dis- 
tinct regard for the sailor, who helped in such a 
great degree to promote the prosperity, not only 
of the town, but of the whole country. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

The business of the congress was then ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock on Tuesday, at the 
Lesser Park Hall. 


THE MAYOR'S BANQUET. 

In the evening the Mayor and Corporation of 
Cardiff entertained the delegates and some gentle- 
men interested in shipping at a banquet which 
was served atthe Royal Hotel in excellent style 
by Mr. Burkhardt. The menw card contained 


_well-executed miniatures of Cardiff Castle, the 


Town Hall, and the Cardiff Pierhead, worked 
into a border of nautical emblems, the whole 
forming a most appropriate souvenir of the con- 
gress. As the guests arrived they were 
each introduced to and welcomed by his 
Worship the Mayor (Alderman David 
Jones), who wore his robes and chain of 
office. The reception over, the way to the 
large room, where the banquet was laid, was led 
by his worship, who was preceded by the mace- 
bearers. At the banquet his worship presided, 
he being supported by the principal visitors to the 
Seamen's Congress, the members of Lloyd’s, the 
Cardiff Corporation, and the delegates. The fol- 
lowing were among the guests :— 

LLoypb’s VISITATION COMMITTEE. — Messrs. 
Tindall, James Park, T. Scrutton, J. Dixon, J. 
H. Worthington, M. Whitwill, B. Waymouth, 
W. Parker, H. J. Cornish, A. Scott (local staff), 
A. K. Hamilton, J. G. G. Rule, J. E. Taylor, J. 
H. Mancox, H. Harton, C. Cooper, C. J. Rider, 
and F. H. Bancroft. 

EXECUTIVE OF TRADES’ COUNCIL.—Messrs. 
Jenkins, Holcroft, T. Taylor, Watkins, E. Moger, 
G. Stevens, A. Daniels, Thomas Davies,and John 
Gardner (secretary). en) 

Vistrors.—Mr. S. Plimsoll, Mr. J. J. Dunne 
(solicitor), Captain Cawley (Bristol), Mr. Johns 
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(Cardiff), Mr. F. W. Evans (Cardiff), Mr. J. 
Harrison (Cardiff), Mr. T. W. Brown (solicitor), 
Mr. J. H. Wilson (Sunderland), Mr. J. P. Jones 
(Cardiff), Dr. de Vere Hunt (Cardiff), Messrs. Max- 
well, Darby, Thompson, McKendrick, Walsh, the 
editor of SEAFARING, &c. 


After the repast and the usual toasts, 


The Mayor said the next toast he had to pro- 
ose to them was ‘‘The National Amalgamated 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” (Loud applause.) Before he began to 
speak to them he would like to express his very 
great pleasure in meeting the gentlemen who con- 
stituted the committee of Lloyd’s Agency. ve 
lause.) In speaking to the toast he hardly 
new where to begin, because it involvei the 
principles of Trades Unionism—(hear, hear)—a 
question very much disputed yet amongst the 
different sections of the community. There 
were many who said that Trades Unionism 
was an unmitigated evil. There were 
many who prophesied when Trade Unions were 
started that they would not succeed, and if they 
did succeed they would result inevil. Political 
economists told them that it would be in vain to 
endeavour to try by any means to alter the rate 
of wages by combination, however perfect. That 
might be in character with the saying that things 
were ruled by the laws of supply and demand, 
and that they would be ruled ty them as they 
had been hitherto. Their prophecies had not 
proved correct. (Hear, hear.) They knew that 
In very many cases, where slackness of work 
ensued after a long period of briskness, wages had 
been maintained in the slack periods and good 
times had come again. Political economists proved 
by demonstration that such a thing could not suc- 
ceed, and, like the Bristol man who said it was 
impossible that any steamship could cross the 
Atlantic, they proved it mathematically, and 
demonstrated that the thing could never take 
place. Steamships did cross the Atlantic, but he 
supposed that this man still stuck to his opinion 
and was not convinced. (Laughter.) Andso with 
the political economists. In spite of what had 
taken place, they believed that Trades Unionism 
could not govern the wages in certain times. 
Yet, by means of a perfect, or nearly perfect, 
organisation of trades and the reserve fund which 
they had established, instead of a man push- 
ing himself forward for the purpose of thrusting 
his fellow out, he waa content to receive what he 
could from the funds of the institution in order 
that he might obtain a bare living in the mean- 
time until good times came’again. He put that fact 
against the theories of the political economists. 
(Cheers.) His worship then went on to speak of 
the hardships of sailors, hardships that exceeded 
anything that alandsman had to put up with. 
(Hear, hear.) They knew that those who worked 
in the mines in the getting of coal suffered hard- 
ships, but the sailors had to suffer hardships 
no less rigorous and continual. (Hear, hear.) 
An old writer had said ‘‘ They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters, these see the works of the Lord and the 
wonders of the deep.” No better description of 
those who followed the’sea as a profession was 
ever written. (Hear, hear.) These men had 
every hardship to contend with, and it was high 
time they should be softened. This could be done 
ty amalgamation and combination. (Applause.) 

here was something, however, beyond the ele- 
ments the sailor had to contend with. The ele- 
ments they could not alter, but there were other 
things they could. (Cheers.) And they would 
be altered if the men who formed the Union 
would be wise and moderate. (Cheers.) 
The mercantile navy of the United King- 
dom numbered 280,000 sailors. Of these 
about 65,000, or one-fourth, belonged to 
the Union. (Cheers.) That being so, they had 
in their hands a power that could not fail to be 
felt when they made their just demands. (Hear, 
hear.) In the first oo they wanted better 


housing. He had been told that the Navy 
allowed 70 cubic feet per man. Convicts 
had 300 cubic feet per man. (‘‘Oh.”) That 


was not the kind of legislation they wanted. 
(Cheers.) Then they wanted better food. (Hear, 
hear.) He remembered taking a voyage to 
Australia years ago, being at sea four or five 
months. The beef that was served out to them 
was humorously called ‘ old horse,” ‘ salt 
junk” and ‘mahogany.’ They could not eat it, 
and on advice they towed it over the side a couple 
of days to get away the salt. (Laughter.) There 
were no sharks avout, or God help the sharks. 
(Lond laughter.) At the end of the two days it 
seemed salter than ever. (Continued laughter.) 
They took this particular piece of beef to the 
steward, and he said it had gone three times 
across the Atlantic, and was then going to 
Australia. (Laughter.) If that was what was 





given to the passenger, what was given to the 
sailor? (A Voice: ‘‘We get it now.”) Passing on, 
his worship said the Union intended to obtain a 
safe load-line. (Cheers.) He did not think the 
shipowners, as a body, were worse than any other 
class, but where there was self interest it became 
the duty of men to do what they could for them- 
selves—(hear, hear)—and in the hurry for greed 
and gain they ran the risk of losing respect for 
the lives of those who were in their ships. It 
was the duty of the Legislature, continued the 
Mayor, to fix the load-line, and he hoped and 
thought it would be settled in a manner satis- 
factory to the seamen as well as the —_ majority 
of shipowners who wanted to do right. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Mr. Wilson, who was warmly received, in re- 
sponse said that with the Seamen and Firemen’s 

nion in this country he was sure that every 

entleman present had hearty sympathy. The 

nion had had a very short existence, but he felt 
sure that when it was first launched on the sea of 
life the employers, the shipowners of this country, 
looked upon its establishment with a considerable 
amount of alarm. Many of them at the time ex- 
pressed themselves that if ever the Union was 
successfully established the maritime commerce 
of this country would suffer in consequence. In 
spite of some of the particular opinions held by 
some of these shipowners, he was proud to say 
that the commerce? of the country had not suffered 
in consequence—(lizar, hear)—that, on the con- 
trary, the seamen and firemen of this country had 
been lifted up toa position of equality with other 
working men. (Hear, hear.) Not only had the 
commerce of the country not suffered, but he 
believed that it would increase and prosper in 
consequence of the evtablishment of the Seamen 
and Firemen’s Union. It was not for that pur- 
pose that the Union had been founded, but for the 

rotection of the workmen who sailed on the sea. 

t could not be denied that some ship- 

owners in this country—God forbid that all 
shipowners were alike—but some of the shipowners 
in this country had been very selfish in the way 
in which they had paid their working men, and 
in consequence of this employers who were de- 
sirous of doing good for their workmen had been 
compelled to pay them starvation wages. (Ap- 
plause.) In founding this Union he had come 
into contact with many women who had been 
left widows who had been compelled to turn out 
into the streets and prostitute their bodies to 
maintain their children and themselves. In 
consequence of the system of paying the seamen, 
many of their wives had to support them- 
selves in this manner, and that organisation 
was formed to improve the condition of things, 
and place the wives of seamen on the same foot- 
ing and equality as the wives of other working 
men. (Loud cheers.) They had been told that 
when once they got the power they would abuse 
it, but he ‘oad tell them that he never founded 
this Union for the purpose of abusing any power. 
He founded this Union for the  serigoete of putting 
seamen on an equality with other working men, 
and so that they might expect from the employer 
on the sea a fair share of the profits of labour. 
(Hear, hear.) They did not want to kill the com- 
merce of this country, and they had no desire to 
drive their shipping into the hands of foreign 
nations. While striving to increase the wages of the 
seamen of this country, they would not forget this 
fact—tnat they must strive to encourage the 
foreign seamen to follow their example. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not think that combination would 
in any way dull the intellects of the seamen. 
(Hear, hear.) He felt sure that the honour which 
the Corporation of Cardiff had conferred upon the 
seamen that evening would not be soon forgotten. 
(Cheers.) It would, he felt sure, have a beneficial 
effect. The report would go forth to the world 
that the sailor had now been recognised. They 
would feel that the time when they were utterly 
forgotten had passed. (Cheers.) They would see 
that the employers had some respect for them— 
they had some with them that night—(cheers)— 
had some respect for their seamen, and that they 
were desirous of doing good for their workmen. 
Seamen had been low down in the social scale, 
but the seamen and firemen were to blame them- 
selves for it. (Hear, hear.) 

At this point Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., 
entered the room, and was very cordially re- 
ceived. : ‘ 

Mr. Wilson, continuing, said he hoped during 
the ensuing week of the conference the seamen 
and firemen would establish a widows and 
orphans’ fund, without the aid of the shipowner 
or of the philanthropist. (Cheers.) They had not 
gone outside their own ranks to form their 
union, and he believed the shipowners of the 
country would hail with delight its formation, 
for they would haye less difficulty in every way. 
(Cheers. ) 





SPEECH BY MR. PLIMSOLL. 


Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, who was received with 
loud cheers, proposed the toast of “‘ The Mercan- 
tile Marine of the United Kingdom.” He said 
time was precious, and his shareof it necessarily 
limited, so he would begin in the middle. There 
was not a colliery inthe United Kingdom where 
there was not a checkweighman appointed by the 
miners themselves, who saw that the produce 
of their labour was fairly weighed at bank, so 
that they might not be cheated of their earnings. 
Was not life morevaluable than pence? (Hear, hear.) 
His earnest advice to sailors was to appoint their 
own inspector at every port, beginning at the 
dead-weight ports, whose sole duty it should be 
to note the trim of every vessel sailing or enter- 
ing, and who should immediately report all bad 
cases of overloading in duplicate—one to be 
given to the local officers of the Board of Trade 
and one to besent to Whitehall. (Cheers.) Sea- 
men could do more in a month now than it 
had been possible for him (the speaker) to 
do in a year. Sir William Harcourt had 
the merit of having made this invaluable 
suggestion. (Cheers.) His (Mr. Plimsoll’s) rider 
to it was that the inspector should carry with 
him a small photographic camera—it was less 
in size than a cigar-box; this he could bring 
round from under his arm, and then, by touchin 
a trigger, he could obtain instantly a photograp 
of the ship’s side. He himself made a beginnin 
in that course some time ago, and he exhibi 
photographs that were some of the first-fruits. 
Photographs, they knew, could not lie, but some 
managing owners of ships were past masters in 
the art—(hear, hear)—and could even in the 
clearest cases pets what was called a conflict 
of evidence. (Hear, hear.) To outward observers 
at that moment he dared say there were but 
few indications that the sailor’s question—as 
he might call it—was in any peculiar posi- 
tion ; but to his apprehension the present was a 
crisis in the history of the subject, a crisis from 
which they might well look back with some de- 
gree of satisfaction to what had been accom- 
plished, and a time from which they might 
reasonably look forward with ‘hope to that which 
was still before them. 


RETROSPECT—ROTTEN SHIPs, 

At the beginning of hisagitation no inquiry had 
ever been made into the loss of a cargo-carrying 
vessel, even if she were lost with all hands. 
That certainly was not the case at the present 
time. (Cheers.) How did they find the 
matter stand as regarded rotten ships—to take 
the most obvious phe that they essayed to 
remedy’? He would give one or two instances 
that came under his own observation, and close 
with the evidence of a competent witness who 
appeared before the Royal Commission on Unsea- 
worthy Ships which was granted to his prayer. 
It would scarcely seem credible to many of them 
—to those resident in that town who knew about 
seafaring men it would not seem so incredible, 
but to those from inland towns it would appear 
incredible, and in the course of a few years it 
would seem fabulous—to hear of the state in 
which many of their ships were sent to sea, bear- 
ing precious lives with them. (Hear, hear.) He 
had known a very leaky ship to be laden with 
bricks. Now, the absorbent power of a brick 
was very great ; they might pour a pint of water 
upon a single brick without a drop of it reaching 
the ground. So that, in addition to having a 
leaky ship, they had one from which it was im- 

ossible to pump the water as it came in, because 
it was instantly absorbed by the carge. That 
ship was never heard of again. On another 
occasion he was informed—and he believed it, 
because he knew the people with whom he was 
then corresponding—that a vessel was prepared 
for sea in one of thenorthern ports, which he could 
name, but she was found to be leaking so badly 
that an_ expedient was resorted to to partially 
stop the leaks so that they might get her out to 
sea. Baskets were filled with sawdust, and long 
ropes were tied to each handle ; these baskets were 
dropped over the bow of the vessel and were drawn 
from side to side under her keel, so that the saw- 
dust might be drawn into the seams by the action 
of the water, and so temporarily stop the leaks. 
(**Oh.”) He thought he had heard of something 
like this being done in years past on the Car- 
diff Flats. (‘‘Many a time.”) The next da 
he heard from a gentleman at Searkextngh 
that whilst he was bathing on a fine, 
calm, sunshiny morning he saw a vessel in the 
offing, with all her sails set, suddenly disappear 
—simply go down. Whether she was the identical 
vessel he had just described or not he could notsay. 
Again, in another port on the north east coast on 
one occasion a very old, battered brig of 250 tons 
was sold by auction for £50, which was 4s. per 
ton, but the price per ton of a good vessel would 
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be from £10 to £14. To the great surprise and 
alarm of the late owner, the purchaser commenced 
to nail :patehes upon her, and to.cover. her with 
a coat of, tar,, preparatory to sending her to sea 
again, . 

ead _ A Bap CASE. 

She was.seht to sea in spite of all remonstrances 
and. she was.lost. That was before the Act was 
posers whip gore the Board of Trade power to 

etain and, if need be, to order the-destruction of 
unseaworthy..ships.. As he was aware that in 
giving details of matters that had come more or 
less within his own. knowledge he ran the risk 
of being contradicted “upon. matters of detail by 
shipowners,whose utmost ingenuity seemed to be 
exercised whenever he spoke to find out some uf 
posed inaccuracy in what he had stated, he would 
turn to eed evidence of Mr. W. — _ ~~ 
veyor € ed for many years -by the Board o 
Trade. _In oo nse .to yh Duke of Somerset, 
this was the evidenee he gave :— 

‘*You are ‘a surveyor under the Board of Trade, I 
believe #”- =! 

‘6 Ves,” 

*“Have"you known many ships broken up on 
account ‘of ‘their age?” : 

'* F cannot say that I knowof any cases where they 
have, been broken up.” 

‘‘What ‘becomes of these vessels ?° Do they go on 
till they. are lost?” 

“*T suppose so,” { 


‘This they would find on page 123 of the minutes 
of evidence. of the Royal Commission on Unsea- 
worthy Ships... Other witnesses gave similar 
evidence that up to that. time no vessels were 
breken upon account of their unfitness to go to 
sea. ! They were’ kept afloatas long as they would 
float, and then were lost—in many cases to the 
great advantage of their owners. As one result, 
how-did thisssubject: stand: now? Well, in 1875 
(when Sir Wilfrid Lawson facetiously described 
him.as amén who had gone mad and stood’ on 
one leg) he got an Act-of Parliament ‘passed con- 
ferring upon the Board:of' Trade: power to detain 
and, if necessary,:’order’ the destruction ‘of 
vessels which! werd found unseaworthy after a 
suitable examination. In'a ‘paperin the April 
number of- the Ninéteenth Century of this year 
(1889) Mr. Serutton, a large shipowner, stated 
that during the 10 years from 1879 to 1889, 3,146 
ships.had been broken up under the Act. But 
he commenced with 1879, whereas the Act was 
passed in 1875, and was rigorously applied during 
those four years. If they added the average for 
those four. years to. his total, they would get 
upwards of* 4,400 ‘vessels that had been broken 
up, but which would, supposing the agitation 
had not taken place, have gone to sea again and 
again until they had gone to the bottom. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

THE OVERLOADING OF VESSELS. 


Let them take another aspect of the matter, 
and compare the past with the present. As to 
overloading, he would read one or two passages 
from astatement which he made at the time, 
and which had been proved to be strictly 
accurate in every particular. It was from the 
annual report of the Board of Trade at that 
time, and the passages ran as follows: ‘‘If this 
number is again sub-divided, it will be found 
that about one-half of it is represented by 
the unseaworthy, overladen, or _ ill - found 
vessels of the collier class, chiefly employed 
in the coasting trade. For the six years 
ending in 1868 the number is more than half.” 
The next quotation was from the same authority. 
Speaking of the force of wind at the time those 
various vessels were lost it said : **856 when the 
wind was at force six or under ”—that was to say 
when the foree of the wind did not exceed a strong 
breeze in which ships could carry single reef and 
top-gallant sails ; “‘that 149 when the wind was at 
force seven or eight,” or a moderate to afresh gale, 
when a ship, if properly found, manned, and navi- 
gated, could keep the sea with safety. He would, 
however, supply them with some other instances 
or illustrations of that. He received a letter from 
Constantinople, written by Adiniral Commerell, 
speaking of the dangerous over-laden condition of 
vessels proceeding to England, grain laden, having 
come from the Black Sea. The letter said that 
the captain of one ship was so sure thatin the 
event of bad weacher they should founder in the 
Bay of Biscay that he made a bundle of his 
clothing, his money, his watch, and things he 
valued, and sent them to his wife by another 
ship. (‘‘Shame.”) That was the last heard of 
thatman. (‘*Shame.”) On two occasions, also, 
he had received letters from dead men. One was 
in the case of a man about to. sail from 
Huelva in a vessel loaded with copper 
ore for Swansea. He said the vessel had four 
inches of side on one side and five inches on the 
other. He begged him (Mr Plimsoll) not to’ 





slacken in the efforts he was making, for seamen, ; 
because, hé said, vessels frequently Toit that port 
for the ports in the Bristol Channel so, deeply ; 
loaded that their ‘only chance of making the 
passage safely was to have fair weather all the 
way. When he receivéd’ that letter, which was 
posted at Huelva, he found that the writer was at 
the bottom of the sea with all the rest of'the crew 
and with the ‘vessel ‘which he had described. 

(**Shame,” and ‘*Murder.”) He also received 
another letter under’ similar circumstances, and 
in relation to another ease. But he would com- 
plete that part of what he had to say by 

telling them of ‘a second officer called Burnet, 

who was on board a vessel sailing from one of the 
ports on the east coast. His vessel was deeply 
Rodel and in addition she had a large number of 
casks of petroleum on the dock, which were _not 

lashed. Four seamen. deserted her ‘at the last 

moment. A friend of Burnet’s entreated him not 
to go in a vessel which was so. deeply loaded. 

Burnet explained that he had a wife who was 
bed-ridden, and, as he called it, had been ‘‘ down 

for three months,” and that he also had 
children, and he said, ‘‘ What am I to do? I 
am behind-hand in the world.” His friend remon- 

strated with him and said that by going out in 
the ship he was not helping his wife and children. 

But still he went, and he, too, mage a bundle of 
everything valuable belonging to him which was 
on board,even so far as changinghis best uniform, 
which he had on, and wearing an old suit, and all 

these things he sent to his wife in case anything 
happened. Something did happen. (‘‘ Shame,” 
and ‘‘ Murder.”) Whether the vessel was burned 
by the smashing of petroleum barrels or whether 
she was simply overwhelmed by the excessive 
draught of water no one could tell, She was 
never heard of again. 


THE LOAD-LINE. 


That was the condition of things previous to 
1870. Howdidit stand now? Well, there was 
a considerable improyement, but not so much, im- 
provement as might have been. The Act of 1876, 
though it had enabled much good to be done, was 
exceedingly defective in many particulars, The 
load-line which he suggested to the House of 
Commons to adopt was one which was to be 
“fixed to the side of the ship by the ship- 
builder or some other competent authority.” 
But Mr. Norwood—(hisses)—the late, mem- 
ber for Hull, induced the House of Com- 
mons to substitute for these words, words which 
left the fixing of the .position,..o£ the .Joad- 
line to the owner of the ship, who also had power 
to alter the position of the load-line whenever 
he pleased. (‘‘On the funnel.”) One did put 
it on the funnel. Now, asthe only reason for 
having a load-Jine at all was to obtain some 
check upon the overloading propensities of 
certain shipowners, it seemed to him utter folly 
to leave to the shipowner the discretion of 

lacing the load-line where he pleased. (Hear, 
1ear.) They might just as reasonably leave it to 
a grocer to determine how many ounces he 
would sell for a pound as leave an overloading 
shipowner power to put a _ load-line where 
he liked. (Hear, hear.) Parliament, in fact, 
stultified itself, and said in effect to him, ‘‘ Yes, 
we will have a load-line,” but, aside to the owner 
of the ship, ‘‘ You may put it where you like.” 
(Applause.) The honest shipowners were them- 
selves so disgusted and amused at this gullibility 
of the House of Commons in listening to Mr. 
Norwood, that some of them immediately painted 
a load-line upon the bulwarks of their ships 
—that is, above the deck. line—while one 
man, with still, greater contempt of Parlia- 
ment and of Mr. Norwood’s suggestion, painted 
a load-line on the smoke-stack of his steamer ; 
and yet another painted, it high up on his mast. 
(Laughter,) It was no laughing matter for 
the sailors. (Hear, hear.) These instances would 
shew them what sensible shipowners in their 
mercantile navy thought of Mr. Norwood’s load- 
line. But still, strange to say, the mere fact of 
haying a load-line upon a ship had not been 
without considerable good effect. For example, 
many shipowners were glad to have their vessels 
overloaded, and to get the profits of it, but were 
too coward'y to give plain directions to their 
captains to overload. Their minds and wishes were 
well understood by their captains, who knew well 
that if they returned with a reasonable load they 
would have to find some other employment ; but 
still the owners shirked giving plain instructions 
tothecaptains to overload theirvessels. When,how- 
ever, it came to putting a load-line on. the side of 
their ships, they had the eyes of their neighbours 
upon them, and many a man felt constrained , to 
assign a reasonable position to the load-line for 
fear of what his townspeople would say in case he 
failed. Overloading, therefore, from that cause, 
and also on account of the greater vigilance in re- 





pe te'vessels since that time, had_considerably 


ecreared,, though to nothing like the extent to 
whieh he hoped ‘to see it reduced in the coming 
session of Parliament. Much. more, however, 
remained to be done. Mr. Rothery,the late wreek 
éommissioner, in his evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea in 1885, 
said that out of 85 ihquiries: which had been 
held before his court into cases of foundering, no 
less than 30 of them had been found due to over- 
loading; and that out of 65 cases of missing 
vessels inquired into by his court, 30 also of these 
were ascertained to have been lost from over- 
loading, involving the fearful loss of no fewer than 
598 lives. The, whole 65 cases sacrificed 1,392 
lives (this between 1880 and 1884), and, further, 
it must be noted those 65. were only a selection, 
the total number. of missing vessels posted at 
Lloyd’s in that period being 621 ships. Now, 
nothing could be clearer than that, had we had a 
real load-line in 1876, instead of Mr. Norwood’s 
sham load-line, these losses could not have oc- 
curred. (Hear, hear.) 

REPORT OF THE LOAD-LINE’ COMMITTEE. 

They had also the report of a loal-line com- 
mittee, which was appointed during Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tenure of office as President of the Board of 
Trade. He réally thought that that committee 
was one of thevery best and strongest committees 
that was ever empanelled.  Foreseeing the great 
danger of shipowners objecting to its conclusions, 
and impugning its' mode of’ procedure, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade with rare prescience 
and sagacity took care that the ship-owning in- 
terest should be, not merely fully, but. even over- 
represented ‘upon that committee. He would 
give them the names of the committee-men. 
The first six names were all shipowners: J. 
Laing, Sunderland ; T. Royden, Liyerpool ; R, 
Duncan, Port Glasgow ; W: Denny, Dumbarton ; 
W. Gray, West Hartlepool ; and'T, Sutherland, 
chairman of the Peninsular anid Oriental Com- 
pany. ‘Phe next two names needed no explana- 
tion: Sir FE. J. Reed, ex-Chief-Constructor to her 
Majesty’s Navy, and J. Dunn, of the Admiralty. 
The other members were; F. Elgar, Director of 
Dockyards ; Captain Kenedy (captain of .an 
American liner); and ‘a man who, of all 
others in England, perhaps, understood 
most about’ ships and’ what they could 
do, Benjamin ‘ Martell, “Lloyd’s chief. sur- 
veyor. e could not conceive a committee 
stronger for ‘the purpose than that. They saw 
that the shipowners were amply represented upon 
it, but hé had to call their atterition to one other 
circumstance in connection with it. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with commendable sagacity, in selecting 
shipowners to represent their Class, selected those 
shipowners who were also shipbuilders,and whose 
professional knowledge as. shipbuilders held in 
check the natural tendency of shipowners to 
overload. (Cheers.) The committee, so consti- 
tuted, set about its work in a most business-like 
manner, and laboured with singular industry 
and persistence at the task set before 
them. They first of all visited every 
port of any consequence in the United Kingdom 
to converse with shipowners, shipbuilders, ship- 
captains, seamen, and others on the subject of 
overloading, after which they returned to London 
and settled down to the reception of evidence and 
the discussion of principles until their task was 
accomplished. "They found—as his hearers would 
no doubt know—that there were a great variety 
of ships ; there were iron ships and wooden ships, 
there were steamships and sailing ships, there 
were full-rigged vessels, and there were vowels 
and brigs, and cutters, and sloops ; there were 
ships with plenty of sheer, and there were vessels 
with decks as level as a skittle-alley; and 
it was perfectly obvious that any special 
load-line which had relation to the depth of hold 
merely and the inches of free-board suitable to 
that depth of hold would be of little use. (Cheers. ) 
If they had taken every single ship afloat, and 
had considered the case of that ship and settled a 
load-line for it, their work would not have been 
done more thoroughly, or even so thoroughly, as 
they did it. It was obvious that in the eourse he 
had just sketched, after some dozen cases, or less, 
had been settled, the committee would have come 
on some case precisely like those already disposed 
of. This would have been still more frequent as 
the work progressed, and by-and-bye it would 
have been found that the various types of ship 
afloat had been exhausted. (Hear, hear.) 

WHAT tHE COMMITTEE Dip, 

The committee considered the case of every dis- 
tinet type of ship afloat separately, carefully, ex- 
haustively,: and framed a scale of ‘freeboard for 
that particular type, varying, of course, with the 
size and other dimensions of the vessel: ‘Each 
separate type was thus dealt with, and the result 
Was so career and patiently wrought out,’ ** by 
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thotoughly considering every important point” , 
(vide report), that. the committee presented its, 
report with the very. unusual recommendation— 

that it was nota report of the majority, but the 

report‘ of ‘every Single, man on, the. committee. 

(Applause:) The various seales.of freeboard which 

they recommended, not only did perfect. justice: 
as betiveen one ship’ and. another of the. same 

class, but as between ships of one class and ships 
of another class; so that they, rose from their; 
labours feeling that, they had. recommended scales 
of freeboard which allowed every vessel. afloat. to 
be loaded to her maximum carrying capacity with, 
safety. (Loud cheers.) ‘It will be qbserved (vide 
report of load-line committee) by the tables that, 
they refer exclusively to catgo-carrying vessels. | 
. .'. °. Butit.must be understood .that ander 
any circumstances thase tables contain the maxi- 
muti loading ‘that shoyld, be permitted to any 
class’ of Vessel.” These were the words of the 
report of the committee. . Was that.resu]t, then, 
welcomed ' by’ the shipowners? . Well, -he had 
no doubt it was by honest, and fair-dealing ship- 
owners, but the others cast about still for some 
objection té raisé against if, and their,objections 
were framed in.a supplementary document, which 
was fssued inimédiately after-.the report, and in 
which occurréd these words :— |. 

* “Te Forercn Boctr. 

“The first matter to which we would refer is that 
if a compulsory load line should be resolved upon, it 
will be necessary to apply the same limitations to 
vessels under foreign flags as to our owmrl vessels 
when loading in this country or in the Colonies of 
Great Britain. . We allude to this—which would 
seem, indeed, to be an obvious necessity—because it 
has been brought before us in evidence that foreign 
vessels are frequently grave offenders in respect of 
overloading.” 


OVERLOADING DyIna HARD. 


They died hard, those overloading shipowners. 
They had fought so strenuously against any con- 
trol upon their fatal practices that the seamen 
only gained upon them by very slow degrees. The 
first step gained was 34 and 35 Vic.,c. 110, 1871, 
which prescribed marking upon the stem and 
sternpost of the ship a scale of feet counting up- 
wards from the keel. Clause 4 and clause 5 
enacted that the Board of Trade might record also 
the actual draught of the ship when loaded. The 
second was 36 and 37. Vic., e¢ 85, 1871, 
which in clause 3 enacted that the scale 
should be marked on each side of both 
stem and sternpost ; clause 4 enacted that, besides 
the draught of water of the ship, the height of the 
clear side should be recorded (7.e., from the sur- 
face of the water to the main deck), The third 
was 38 and 39 Vic., c. 88, 1875, which in clause 5 
enacted the marking of the deck-line outside, and 
clause 6 enacted that the load line should also be 
painted on the outside, but—where the owner 
pleased. Thefourth was 39 and 40 Vic., c. 80, 
1876, which in clause 13 expressly gave power to 
the Board of Trade to apply to foreignships loading 
in our ports the enactments against over- 
loading.” All those things, though good so far as 
they went, were only feeble checks upon the 
practice of overloading. Now, however, they had 
got, thanks to the labours of the committee, a 
perfectly trustworthy and accurate load-line, 
which would enable every single ship afloat to 
be loaded to her maximum carrying capacity. 
(Cheers.) He had made a brief review of their 
position at the time of the commencement of 
the agitation, not in every particular, which 
would take too long, bus in connection with 
rotten ships and overloading. He thought 
he had shewn that a degree of improve- 
ment under each heading had been made which 
might well prompt them to thank God, and to take 
courage as to the work which lay before them. 
(Loud applause.) 


WHAT NEXT? 


What did they want now? He had recently 
been asked by a great authority that question,and 
his answer to them, as tohim, was ‘‘ We want too 
many things to give us the remotest chance of 
securing them by legislation in one session.” We 
must be content to obtain the necessary reforms 
one by one. One session one reform. That course 
would permit of each separate proposal (being the 
only one for the time before the country and 
before the House) to be amply and clearly stated, 
to be fully discussed, and to be subject to criti- 
cism so exhaustive that they could scarcely fail 
to arrive at areasonable and satisfactory result. 
(Applause.) The subjects that required reform in 
his opinion (and he believed it would be shortly 
the expressed and adopted opinion of more than 
himself) was that they wanted a decisive check 
to be put on the practice of overloading. (Loud 
applause.) Secondly, they wanted a reason- 
able regulation of deck cargoes. (Hear, hear.) 
Thirdly, they wanted the restoration of the law 








which required the construction of watertight 
bulklieads. (Hear, hear.) Fourthly, they re- 
quired that the food supply of their seamen should 
be subject to an, examination, like the tood 
which was exposed inshambles for their, use and 
for his, and thaf, the accommodation should. be 
subject to inspection,as lodging-houses were there, , 
and flié application to seamen of the Employers’; 
Liability Act. '(Cheers.) Fifthly, they wanted that 
ships should take a reasonable numberot men, and 


not be undermanned. | Sixthly, they should 
require a suflicienf, » but not vexatious, 


survey of structure. Seventhly, they should 
ask that insurance should displace the pernicious 
practiceof underwriting. And, aghtly,theyahould 
discuss the best method of governing in, future 
the mercantile marine of Great Britain. (Loud 
cheers.) Now, it was quite obvious that they could 
not get all those at.once. ‘Eyery one of them 
would take ‘time for the reason given. 
in which they should be taken had been. deter- 
mined by the value of the reforms and the degree 
of opposition which was likely to be encountered. 
They had taken the easiest first. Bu‘ there still 
remained one objection which was raised, and 
which had:been. quoted to. them. ©‘ It was said, 
‘Yes, this .is.all very .good, but-you must 


make the foreigner do-it, too.”-- ‘Now, the short: 


and: complete answer to that was that the law 
now was all they professed to wish to make it. 

Mr. W. H. Tindall said he presumed that it was 
in his position as chairman of Lloyd’s Register of 
British and Foreign Shipping that he was asked 
to return thanks on behalf of the mercantile 
marine. Their association was a voluntary one, 
and as nine-tenths of the tonnage now building 
was classed in their register, he Velieved he could 
say that they had the confidence of shipowners, 
merchants, and underwriters. (Applause.) As 
regarded sailors and firemen, he would suggest 
that when they looked for a ship, they should see 
how she was ‘classed. (Hear, hear.) If she was 
not classed, they should look for another. _(Ap- 
plause.) They should also see whether the letters 
“LR.” wereplaced upon the load-line. (Applause.) 

Mr. Serutton said this was the first time he had 
had the pleasure of seeing their good friend Mr. 
Plimsoll in the flesh, and he: tendered him his 
hearty thanks for the services he had rendered to 
the cause of the mercantile marine. (Applause.) 
He could say no more of Mr. Plimsoll than this, 
that he believed him to be a thoroughly honest 
man, and saying that, there he would Teave it. He 
hoped that before that meeting was over he would 
have the pleasure of shaking hands with Mr. 
Plimsoll. He need not say that the interest 


of the mercantile marine in this country 
was of supreme importance. (Hear, hear.) 
It was the largest industrial institution 


in this wealthy land. No one single interest 
that could) be named had. invested in its 
management anything like the money that was 
invested in the mercantile marine. He was within 
the mark when he said they might put it down at 
one hundred millions. He would only ask that 
this trade should be treated with the care and the 
seriousness which it deserved, They had been told 
by their good friend Mr. Plimsoll a number of 
things that evening which called for serious re- 
mark. It was utterly impossible for him at a 
moment’s notice, and without any preparation, to 
be enabled to deal with all the cases which he 
quoted, but it was within his power to deal with 
one point which had been referred to by 
Mr. Plimsoll. He would deal with that one 
point only, in order to enforce upon them 
the necessity that before they allowed them- 
selves to utter anything in reference to this great 
interest, they should take the most ample care 
to ascertain that what they said was absolute 
and literal truth. (Applause.) He would put 
it to any assembly of Englishmen or any 
assembly of Welshmen whether he was ask- 
ing an unreasonable pay. ¢ (‘* No,” and ap- 
plause.) Now, one of thet nings that Mr. Plim- 
soll put before them was this—‘‘ One of the 
things that we intend to go in for is the pro- 
hibition of deckloads in winter across the Atian- 
tic.” Surely Mr. Plimsoll had forgotten that there 
was a clause in'an Act of Parliament which 
was most, rigidly enforced. (‘* No, no,” and 
uproar.) He had been absolutely silent when Mr. 
Plimsoll and Mr. Wilson were speaking. He-said 
there was a clause in an Act of Parliament which 
was, so far as London was concerned, rigidly en- 
forced, which enacted a heavy penalty—+£5 a ton 
—on every ton of deckload brought into the 
country between the Ist of November and the 
16th of April. (Hear, hear, and ‘‘No.”) He knew 
it himself, because he happened to know that year 
after year some of his vessels bringing timber to 
this country overlapped the Ist of November by 
a day or two. e had on such occasions 
to send in a letter stating the circumstances 
—when the vessel sailed, what was the 
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average length .of. the. voyage,..and° re- 
questing that the. matter - might’. be. ‘passed 
over. That was the law of the land, awl as: far 
as London was.concerned it was zigid!s: enforeed. 
That : was. the. only. test--he.would’) apply. that 
evening to the statement-:made-by Mr. PlimselH, 
and. he would ask. .them -whether,~it was:-not 
diametrically epposed to what Mr. -Plimsoll. had 
said... .(‘* No; no,” applause, and uproar.) - ‘He 
asked them. whether Mr. Plimsoll -eonveyed to 
their minds thatthere was.a law.prohibiting’deck- 
loads between November Ist and ‘April. 16¢ . He 
would ask whether, ifin-a matter so important 
he (the speaker) was able distinetly .to ‘call 
into. question. the statement Mi. Plimsoll had 
made, he. was not justified. »in+.requestin 
them to hold their judgment in suspense in regar 
to some of. the other. questions that: had been 
spoken about. He would ask in all seriousness 
whetherinan assembly otearnest menwho had met 
in conference.in regard.to this important. interest 
such.talk as putting the-lead-line: upon- the bul- 
warks, upon-the funnel; and n the.-mast -was 
to the point. (‘‘Shame” and- uproar.) . -They 
should deal with this question in absolute serious- 
ness, because the interests. at stake were’ so.im- 
portant. That was all: he claimed... If aman 
did..wrong, punish him.~ (Hear, hear.) - There 
was no gentleman sitting. alongside him 
at the table who would not echo those words. 
(Applause.) If those in charge of their’ lives, 
whether they sailed with them or for them, did 
what was wrong, punish them ; but he'would beg 
of them not to cast broadcast throughout the 
country statements which, he ventured to say, be- 
fore they were uttered should be carefully checked 
and examined. (Applause.) If they impressed 
the public generally that their statements were 
not absolutely trustworthy, they would ‘do their 
cause an immensity of mischief.’ (Hear, hear.) 
Let the British public get an idea that a man in- 
quired and thought before he spoke, that man then 
spoke with a voice which none could resist. But 
let the impression get abroad that there was a 
little laxity in his statements, and then, even when 
he had the truth absolutely on his side, he would 
have the greatest difficulty in impressing the 
hearts of the people in. the way that his good 
friend, Mr. Plimsoll, had been able to do in the 
House of Commons. (Applause.) And, therefore, 
dealing with this subject, he did not hesitate, 
with all the solemnity which was called for, to 
ask those who had the conduct of this. matter in 
the future not to allow themselves any rest until, 
by the most diligent search and the most diligent 
and anxious inquiry, they found that the basis 
upon which they rested was the basis of undis- 
puted fact. (Hear, hear.) He only wanted to 
say one word with regard to the amalgamated 
Union, that the efforts on the part of the seamen 
and firemen had his most hearty sympathy. 
(Applause.) In this matter he wished them to 
distinctly understand that he spoke only for him- 
self. He did not oceupy any official position with 
regard to the merchant marine while in Cardiff, 
and he was perfectly at liberty to express his 
own individual opinion. He did not think it was 
ossible that the sailors and firemen could get 
justice unless they combined. (Cheers.) e 
was one of those who held most distinctly that, 
situated as they were, especially as seamen who 
were here to-day and away to-morrow, some 
form of combination was absolutely neces- 
sary for their own protection. (Hear, hear.) 
He would say to them simply two thin 
The first of these was this. He advised the 
sailors to take care that the Union was managed 
by themselves. (Hear, hear.) Letthem be very 
careful that noné got into the management and 
usurped authority unless it was with their 
sanction and their approval. (Applause.) There 
was a tendency when a matter was everybody’s 
business for some to get in and exercise 
authority, which was not right. They must see 
that their affairs were managed by the seamen 
and the firemen. As they had had experience 
in London they knew there was such a thing as 
common Christianity. When they saw Cardinal 
Manning, the Bishop of London, and the 
Lord Mayor standing within two feet of each 
other in the Dock House at. Leadenhall-street 
prepared to see the directors with regard to the 
dockers’ claims, he said there was'such a thing as 
a common Christianity—that was, certain prin- 
ciples which combined all men. There was an 
interest which they had in common, and so long as 
they each of them recognised that interest thin 
were likely to go well. (Applause.) But directly 
the sailors moved off from their centre into the 
interest which he could only describe as a selfish 
one, they would get into difficulties. Now, 
perhaps a man who had an interest in a 
steamer had to put down a large sum 
money, say £10,000, £20,000, or up to £60,000, 
He had to run a good deal of risk, and he reason- 
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ably expected some return for his money. On the 
other hand the sailors were entitled to sucha 
wage that they could live in comfort, that their 
wives could live in comfort, and that their child- 
ren could live in comfort—(hear, hear)—and, 
therefore, there was such a thing as mutual in- 
terest on the part of owners, captains, officers, 
seamen, and firemen. (Applause.) In the de- 
mands which they made, in the requests which 
they preferred, in the things they tried to get, he 
asked, them to have this before them, that it was 
for their common interest. (Loud cheers.) 
Alderman Waring next proposed the health of 
“‘The Visitors.” He said the visit of thisUnion 
and also of Lloyd’s Committee was of great im- 
Ss Cardiff. They had had many visits 
rom important societies, such as the South Wales 
Engineers’ Society, the Medical Association, and 
other bodies, and they had all gone away with 
the impression that Cardiff was not the dirty hole 
that they had been taught to believe it was. They 
had always found that Cardiff was a town of great 
progress and importance. He could remember a 
very different state of affairs, but all things had 
— Sailorshad been individually benefited, 
and, naturally, at the same time the interests of 
the shipowners. (Hear, hear.) He wished them 
every prosperity, and hoped they would work 
together for their common interests and for the 
interests of the whole country. (Applause.) 


SPEECH BY MR. BRADLAUGH, M.P. 


Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., who had a 
hearty reception, said since he had been in the 
room he had heard something said about a Sea- 
men’s Pension Bill. He had never been asso- 
ciated with such a bill, and he should never 
think of being so, because he thought that 
those things were better done by the men 
themselves than by the House of Commons. 
(Applause.) It would bea terrible mistake for 
organised men of every industry if their grievances 
could all be redressed by Parliament. The bulk 
of them would really be better redressed by them- 
selves. (Hear,hear.)With regard to the ape wr gped 
Liability Act, he would point out that when the 
matter was before the Select Committee in 1886 
the great difficulty they had—and he knew it, 
because he never missed one cng. ih, rg 
was to learn what the seamen wanted them to 
legislate upon, and he regretted that the 
Bil of 1888, which embodied the _ recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1886, did 
not include the seamen and firemen within the 
scope of the Employers’ Liability Act. (Ap- 

lause.) No manin the House of Commons was 

und by stronger ties to serve the people than 
he was, and the best service that he could render 
to them was to be honest and just on every sub- 
jeet that he undertook. Let him have facts, and 
none should stop him, but let them not in his 
absence, without explanation, condemn that 
which he had never done and imagine that it 
was something else. (Applause.) He was one of 
those who did not believe that the Employers’ 
Liability Act would work with the magic results 
which some people thought. (Hear, hear.) 
It was quite clear that the mischief of which 
they complained was very often the result of a 
desire on the part of a man to benefit his family, 
to take risks upon him, not unnaturally, 
which, whatever might be the statute, would not 
give him any remedy. The+evidence before the 
committee was so ee that only a very 
small proportion came within the scope of such a 
thing as an Act of Parliament. He believed that 
all schemes of pension and insurance were better 
done voluntarily and without the help of Parlia- 
ment. He avowed he did not understand those 
who on the one hand claimed Parliamentary help 
and said ‘‘ Stand off” on the other. No statute 
would protect men on the ocean or ar:ywhere else 
unless the men were organised together and were 
represented by men of fair intellect abie to put 
their case before the law courts—unless in every 
way the men could fight their own battle. 
(Cheers.) Let them not imagine that an Act of 
Parliament was a magician’s wand, which would 
make good that which would otherwise be bad. 
(Hear, hear.) As far as he was concerned, he 
would take no action until he knew the facts— 
(hear, hear)—and he would plead no cause which 
he had not convinced himself was just. He would 
plead no other. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. James Dixon then gave the toast of ‘‘ The 
Mayor and Corporation of Cardiff.” What they 
had. seen shewed that Cardiff must be on her 
mettle. He had no doubt that she would rise to 
the oecasion, and that she would fulfil the destiny 
she had almost reached, of being the queen of 
coal ports. (Applause. ) g f 

The Mayor of Cardiff, in responding, said he did 
not know of any more important gathering than 
that of the Seamen’s Congress that had met in 
Cardiff during his memory. (Cheers.) He ad- 





vised moderation to the members of the Union. 
He had been struck with the importance of what 
he had heard that night. He had listened to Mr. 
Plimsoll with considerable delight and pleasure, 
but both sides should be weighed. (Hear, hear.) 
But when they considered the great ques- 
tion which affected the safety of ships — 
the load-line—it had struck him as most singular 
that the gentleman who had proposed that the 
load-line should be permissive had occupied so 
— a position with regard to the London 

ock Strike. It seemed to him that the charac- 
teristic of that gentléman shewed itself right 
through. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he also 
recognised the importance of the visit of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Register, and to them also he 
gave acordial welcome. (Cheers.) 

‘Rule Britannia” was then sung and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


THE MUSICAL PROGRAMME. 
During the evening an excellent musical pro- 


gramme was rendered, the following being the 
principal items :— 


** Alone on the Raft” ... Madame Clarke. 
“* The ’Longshoreman ” .. Mr. R, Elliott. 
** Jack’s Yarn” j .. Mr. Proud. 

** Matrimonee ” ei ... Madame Clarke. 
** M‘Carthy’s Widow ” ... Mr. R. Elliott, 
** Anchored ” ... ok .. Mr. Proud. 





On Tuesday, the Chairman said that, before 
they commenced the business, Mr. Plimsoll 
wished to say a few words to them with regard to 
the conversation which took place at the Royal 
Hotel the previous night. (Applause.) 


IMPORTANT STATEMENT BY MR. 
PLIMSOLL. 


Mr. Plimsoll said he knew their time was 
exceedingly valuable, and he would not keep them 
many minutes. He simply wanted to draw their 
attention in a few words to one or two matters. 
First of all he shewed the instruments he had 
referred to the previous night for correctly 
ascertaining the clear side of a ship—whether by 
any measurement or photography. (Applause.) 
There would be a market for them yet. 
(Applause.) He wanted to say a word or two in 
reply to Mr. Scrutton’s remarks of the previous 
night. It wculd be remembered that Mr. 
Scrutton said that the law prohibited deck- 
loading, and that he had been applied to for a fine 
for infringing it. Now, he had in his pocket a 
copy of an evening paper of Monday, October 
7, which reported the arrival of the largest 
cargo of deals ever imported into the 
Bristol Channel ports, viz., 1,274 standards of 
timber. Now, each standard weighed two and a 
half to three tons. A friend of his, after hearing 
this, jumped up in bed as if he had found him- 
self on the business end of a tin-tack—(laughter) 
—and that gentleman had gone to see what the 
deck cargo referred to was, and he would no 
doubt be here shortly. In their docks the pre- 
vious day two vessels were unloading a deck cargo 
of pit-props, which were as slippery as ice for 
the men to walk over. A further case was 
that of the Fanny Bertha, at a port called Mee- 
sham, which turned over on four men. He 
himself saw deck cargo being unloaded, and 
the cargo stood higher than the head of a man 
who was lifting the deals. (Hear, hear.) He 
was told of another cargo in a Bristol Channel 
port where 207 standards of timber were loaded, 
standing 12ft. 6in. high. They weighed 500 tons. 
What chance had a vessel with a deck-load like 
that? (Hear, hear.) He thought these things 
justified him in saying that Mr. Scrutton knew 
nothing whatever of what he was talking about. 
(Applause.) To-morrow night, when he had 
finished the second part of the speech he delivered 
on Monday night, he would just have another 
round with Mr. Scrutton, and he thought that by 
that time he would have polished him off to their 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Plimsoll resumed his seat amid applause, 
which was enthusiastically renewed when he was 
leaving the hall a few minutes later. 

The Chairman said it had long been obvious 
that the combination of seamen was a necessity. 
On their part it was a duty, and he saw no reason 
why it should not be a real help to honest owners 
and employers, because by such combination it 
would raise the status of the sailor, and those 
sterling qualities which had made him the first 
sailor in the world would be improved. 

Mr. M‘Kenrick (Dundee) proposed a vote of 
thanks to the president for his address. 

Mr. Fowler (London) seconded, and the vote 
was agreed to. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE, 


Mr. Johnston (Dublin) was elected the fifth 
member of the Standing Orders Committee, 





The Standing Orders Committee recommended 
that the following delegates be not admitted to 
congress for the reasons given: (1) Mr. J. J. 
Dunn, solicitor, Goole, he not being a seaman or 
fireman ; (2) Mr. James Fitzpatrick (Bristol), he 
being a paid official, his branch also having sent 
two delegates when only entitled to one ; (3) Mr. 
Connorty (Liverpool), he being a paid official. 
Thecommittee also recommended that Mr. M‘Eviit 
(Bootle) be asked whether he be a financial mem- 
ber of the Union. 

The recommendations were discussed seriatim, 
the case of Mr. Dunn evoking some amount of 
feeling. Eventually the recommendation of the 
committee was confirmed with regard to Mr. 
Dunn and Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Mr. Connorty (Liverpool) said he was ony a 
= official in the sense that his services had 

een retained by his branch, who were anxious 
that he should represent them at the congress, 
He had been to sea till within three weeks of the 
congress, and directly the gathering was over he 
should go back to sea again. 

After hearing the explanation it was decided, 
by 25 votes to four, that Mr. Connorty be ad- 
mitted to the congress. 

The Standing Orders Committee, having 
examined Mr. M‘Evitt’s credentials, expressed 
themselves fully satisfied. 

AN ENCOURAGING REPORT. 

Mr. J. H. Wilson, the general secretary, said it 
was with pleasure that he had to submit the first 
report to the Union. It was only 12 months ago 
that week that he had first paid a visit to 
Cardiff for the purpose of organising a branch of 
the Union at Cardiff. That place they looked 
upon as one of the principal shipping ports in 
the United Kingdom, and at that time they 
only had two branches, and the membership 
was very smallindeed. The executive committee 
which worked with him at the time—and, 
though they had been called paper men, he was 

lad to see some of them in the flesh there that 

ay—were somewhat alarmed at the idea of 
going to Cardiff, for they said if it did not turn out 
a success, what#fould become of the Union? The 
weaker ones advised that they wait a little longer. 
But he (the se) had confidence in the men of 
the Bristol Channel ports, and believed that they 
would take up the proposals and assist in building 
up the magnificent Union they had that day. 

e was very pleased to say that from the trades 
unionists of Cardiff they got a considerable 
amount of assistance. Their president was one of 
the first to take the matter in hand—(cheers)— 
and assist in the formation of the branch. There 
was also Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Gardner—(cheers) 
—who came to the front and volunteered to do 
what they could. Although they were not M.P.’s 
or J.P.’s, or had long purses, he felt he could 
entrust them with the young trades union that 
had been established. fie thought the meeting 
they had had the previous night prove 
that it was a great success. (Cheers.) Coming 
to work done, the speaker went on to say 
that during the half-year from December to June 
they had established 35 branches and had 
enrolled a large number of members. They 
had also entered into two conflicts with em- 
ployers, and he vertured to say they came second 

est out of neither. (Cheers.) The Union, he 
might say, had been the means of putting one 
and a-half million of money into the pockets of 
the seafaring men of this country. (Loud 
cheers.) In almost every port of the kingdom 
they had secured advances in wages, and 
the places in which they had been least suc- 
cessful were those where the men had not 
taken hold of the Union as they should do. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed thatin the next 12 
months seamen in every port would recognise 
the value of combination—(hear, hear)—for 
from no other source would they receive jus- 
tice. (Hear, hear.) He had been told that he 
was an autocrat. He was not there to vindicate 
his character. But, admitting for a moment 
it had been a one-man Union, the work done 
would surely reflect creditupon the one man. (Hear, 
hear.) But it had not been a one-man Union, nor 
would it ever be. (Cheers.) He always made 
a point of laying all matters before the executive 
committee for their careful consideration, and 
then, when he had got his orders, he carried them 
out without caring whether they pleased or 
offended. No matter what individuals might dis- 
like the government of the Union all would have 
to obey it. (Hear, hear.) He regretted very 
much that some branches had adopted what he 
considered a very unwise course, Ifa branch was 
not satisfied with what the executive might do, 
let them send in a request and their case might be 
dealt with at the next annual general meeting. 
When that was done he did not think anything 
more one to be said about it until the meet- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) Everyone was surprised 
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that such a powerful Union had been built 
up in such ashort time. That spoke very well 
for the executive committee, and he would urge 
upon the delegates that whatever they did let 
p od consider the National Union first, let them 
not allow themselves to drift into petty local 
jealousies of one district getting a little more than 
another. (Cheers.) That had been the downfall 
of all seamen’s societies that had ever existed 
revious to the present one. Don’t let them have 
one district fighting against another, for if ‘a 
house was divided against itself it was sure to 
fall.” (Hear, hear.) He found, too, in a good 
many branches, a good many men who were 
elamouring for office. If any man wanted to 
attain an official position, he should convince the 
members of the Union that he had the Union at 
heart. Such a person should work as a volunteer 
before expecting to become a paid official. (Hear, 
hear.) Don’t let them go round corners and find 
fault with their secretaries. (Hear, hear.) It 
was the men who were not paid officials who 
were going to govern the Union in future. 
(Hear, hear.) Passing on, he said, in ad- 
dition to securing better wages, the Union 
had been the means of bringing about a 
great change in the tone of the Board of Trade 
officials. fore the Union started, a seaman or 
fireman dared not look straight at a Board of 
Trade official, and he would be thrown outside 
their offices with very little ceremony. Now,when 
the representatives of the Union went they were 
asked into the private room and given the best 
seat. During the year they had also sent deputa- 
tions to Sir M. flicks. Beach, who had received 
them in a very friendly and courteous way. Tliey 
had put their views before him in reference to the 
placing of seamen’s representatives upon local 
marine boards, Sir Michael, after considering the 
importance of the Union, consented to allow the 
various branches of the Union to be represented 
on local marine boards, so that pe, We the 
next election took place in January of next year 
in almost every port in which there was a local 
marine board there would be one or two seamen 
appointed upon if. (Loud cheers.) They also 
ressed their claim to be present at all Board of 
rade inquiries. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, while 
consenting to that, informed them that should 
they take pet in any inquiry they would have 
to pay half the expenses. hat was a shame 
that they should called upon to pay half 
the expenses of the court, but at the same 
time it was an admission on his part that they 
had a right to be there, and it would 
be their duty to see that there would be 
legislation on the question to give their represen- 
tatives an opportunity to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses, and that they should not pay any portion 
of the costs of that court. (Applause. ) Tey had 
also sought for representation on all pilotage 
boards. The Board of Trade did not see their 
way clear to advise that they should be repre- 
sented on pilotage boards, but there was a higher 
tribunal than the Board of Trade. (Hear, hear.) 
They would go to Parliament and ask the 
House of Commons to pass a measure allowing 
the seamen of this country to be represented 
on pilotage boards. Why should they not 
be? They had more interests at stake than 
the shipowner. To the shipowners who sat on 
each board to the number of six or seven it was 
only a question of £s.d., but with the seamen 
and firemen of this country it was a question of 
life and death, and he considered that they had 
even more right to be represented than the ship- 
owners. (Cheers.) There were many other 
questions which they had brought under the 
notice of the Board of Trade, and he might also 
say that they had done something wonderful 
with reference to the Trades Union Congress 
at Dundee, inasmuch as they succeeded in 
getting one of their number on the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Union. (Applause). There 
were many things being brought to light which 
had been kept in the background, but he hoped 
that whatever the condition of things might be, 
their first consideration would be for the National 
Union of Sailors and Firemen, and themselves 
afterwards. Mr. Wilson then resumed his seat 
amid loud cheers. 

On the motion of Mr. Skinner (Leith), seconded 
by Mr. Johnson (Dublin), a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the secretary for his report. 

The printed report and statement of accounts of 
the various branches were submitted to the mem- 
bers and adopted without comment. The facts 
were similar to those embodied in Mr. Wilson’s 

Tess. 

The Chairman stated that in 1874 he endea- 
voured ou behalf of the railway servants to obtain 
representation at Board of Trade inquiries. The 
then President of the Board declined to accede to 

Is request, but he laid the facts before Mr. 
Disraeli, and he eventually got what he asked for 


without having to pay half the costs or anything 
of the sort. (Cheers. ) 

Captain Cawley, of Bristol, who was enthusias- 
tically received, said he had known Cardiff a long 
time, but he never saw it look so well in his eyes 
as it did that morning when he read the account 
of Monday’s proceedings in the newspapers. 
(Cheers.) Cardiff had done them such honour 
that all seamen throughout the world would say 
‘* Well done, Cardiff,” and would wish prosperity 
to her trade. (Cheers.) He then remarked that 
he proposed reading them a paper on pilotage 
matters during the congress, and concluded by 
congratulating them on assembling together to 
ventilate their grievances, for by doing so they 
were already half remedied. (Loud cheers.) 

The congress then adjourned. 


A VISIT TO ST. MELLON’S. 


On Tuesday afternoon the delegates were the 
guests of the Cardiff branch of the Union. 
Shortly after 2 o’clock they started in brakes from 
Park Hall for St. Mellon’s, where an excellent 
dinner was provided for them at the Blue Bell 
Inn. The chair was occupied by Mr. Fred. W. 
Evans, who, after dinner, gave the toast of 
‘* The Queen,” also ‘‘ Success to the Seamen and 
Firemen’s Union,” and ‘‘The Health of Mr. 
Gardner (the Cardiff Branch and District Secre- 
tary) and the Committee of Friends at Cardiff.” 
(Applause.) There was no one who had worked 
harder and more loyally in the interests of 
Trades Unionism than Mr. Gardner, and for 
the kindness which the delegates met with in 
Cardiff they must attribute a great share to 
him. Mr. John (Wyndham Arcade Hotel) 
had also done a lot of work, and as Mr. 
Gardner was, unfortunately, unable to be pre- 
sent, he coupled the toast with the name of Mr. 
John. 

Mr. John responded, stating that he sym- 
athised with Trades Unionism generally, and 
1e had done all in his power to assist in the 
establishment of the Cardiff branch of that 
Union. 

The toast of ‘‘The Cardiff Trades’ Council” 
was prc posel by the Chairman, and responded to 
by Mr. John Jenkins, the president of the council. 
“The Ladies” (responded to by Messrs. Moger 
and Simeon Wyatt), ‘‘ The Visitors,” ‘* District 
Secretaries,” ‘‘TheSolicitor” (Mr. T. W. Brown), 
and other toasts followed, and several good songs 
were sung. 

The delegates returned from St. Mellon’s at 6 
clock. At Tredelerch, Rumney, the residence of 
Mr. Lascelles Carr, the brakes were stopped, and 
hearty cheers were given. 





LORD BRASSEY ON THE BRITISH 
SEAMAN. 





STRONG COMMENDATION OF UNIONISM. 
On Tuesday evening the Lesser Park Hall was 
filled by the delegates gathered with the object of 
hearing an address from Lord Brassey. Mr. F. 
W. Evans (chairman of the congress) presided, 
and there were with him on the platform 
Lord Brassey, Sir Morgan Morgan, Mr. J. C. 
Parkinson, Professor Barbier, Mr. T. Watson 
Brown, B.A., LL.B. (solicitor to the Seamen’s 
Union), the Rev. J. T. Wordsworth (Mission 
Ship), Mr. J. H. Wilson (general secretary), &c. 
The Chairman said it was almost needless to 
introduce to them Lord Brassey, who was going to 
deliver a lecture upon the British mercantile 
marine. (Applause.) He had known his lordship 
for many years as a friend ofrailway men, a friend 
of labour, and one who had made it his especial 
effort to make the relations between labour and 
capital pleasant and equitable. (Applause.) In his 
work on labour and wages and in other publica- 
tions he had endeavoured to instruct both the 
employers and the workmen as to what their re- 
lative positions should be one towards the other. 
(Applause.) He need notsay to them that Lord 
Brassey was an experienced sailor, and he was 
an officer of the Royal Naval Reserve. (Loud 
cheers.) One of their most distinguished 
English voyagers in the celebrated yacht 
Sunbeam, he had served as a commis- 
sioner—and a most active and_ energetic 
commissioner—upon the Commission on the 
Loss of Life at Sea, and filled, many years ago, 
his first official position as Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. (Cheers.) Inall maritime matters they 
had, relating tothe mercantile marine or to the 
navy, he was admitted to be an impartial 
authority throughout all these realms, and their 
officers of State and Boards of Government recog- 





nised in h'm an impartial critic and a patriotic 





friend to that which all Englishmen desired—s 
well-protected nation and a mercantile marine 
well served and successful. (Cheers.) He had 
very great pleasure in introducing Lord Brassey. 
(Loud cheers. ) 


SPEECH BY LORD BRASSEY. 

Lord Brassey, who was received with loud 
cheers, said: Before dealing with other subjects, 
I desire to express my gratitude for the privilege 
of being invited to attend the first representative 
assembly of the seamen and firemen of the British 
mercantile marine. It is not easy for those closely 
connected with the class of employers to command 
the confidence of the employed. If I enjoy that 
confidence in the present instance it is an honour 
which I highly appreciate and a responsibility of 
which I am fully sensible. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE OCCASION. 

The occasion is one of no slight importance. To 
improve the condition and to raise the efficiency 
of the merchant seamen and firemen are objects 
of the greatest moment, to a nation long pre-emi- 
nent for maritime enterprise, and which is gaining 
on all competitors in yearly increasing propor- 
tions. It is not going too far to say that some 
prime elements of our national greatness are in 
the keeping of the important body whose repre- 
sentatives I have the privilege to address. 
We have won our position at sea by their 
skill and courage. We shall lose it if they 
deteriorate. A few years ago complaints were rife 
of the deterioration of the British seaman. As 
a member of the Royal Commission on Unsea- 
worthy Ships, I took considerable pains to inves- 
tigate this subject. I looked back from the evi- 
dence, mostly of an unfavourable character, which 
had been tendered to our Commission to previous 
public inquiries of a similar character. I reviewed 
my personal experiences as an old yachtsmar, ex- 
tending over many years. Valuable information 
had been recently published by Mr. W. S. Lind- 
say, in his great work on “ British Shipping and 
Commerce.” No opinion could be more valuable 
and more practical than his. 

A PRACTICAL DEFENCE OF BRITISH SEAMEN. 

He had worked his way up to an honourable 
position in Parliament from the humble occupa- 
tion of a cabin-boy. (Applause.) ‘‘ It is not the 
case,” he said, ‘‘ that either our ships or the 
officers by whom they are navigated have deteri- 
orated. On the contrary, they have within the 
last quarter of a century vastly improved in 
almost every respect. It may be that our seamen 
do not ‘hand, reef, and steer’ with the same 
alacrity as they did in the days of our forefathers, 
simply because such duties are less required 
now than they were then ; but our masters and 
mates are infinitely superior to what they 
were a short time since ”—(cheers)—‘‘and in 
our regular lines of steamers and packet ships 
there is to be found a class of seamen much 
more sober and steady than could be found in 
any merchant service 25 years ago.” (Hear, hear.) 
‘*Men now exist who are quite as competent for 
the duties required of them as any seamen of the 
days of Duncan or Nelson, and far more to be de- 
Seer on for the performance of their duties on 

ard merchant ships than was the case in my 
own boyhood, although there are still far too many 
who are inefficient, drunken, and worthless.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

AN OPINION OF A RoyAL CoMMISsION. 

The latest investigations by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Loss of Life at Sea and by the 
Board of Trade point to conclusions identical 
with those entertained by Mr. Lindsay. The 
Commission express their opinion as follows :— 

“* After giving our best attention to the subject, 
we are unable to come to the conclusion that there is 
any just foundation for the allegation that British 
seamen have deteriorated in quality. We feel satis 
fied that shipowners who offer continuous service at 
good rates of pay have no difficulty in finding as 
good seamen as were ever in the merchant service in 
pasttimes. . . . . There isalso a general con- 
currence that British seamen, even when inclined to 
be unruly in ordinary times, have in times of 
emergency courage, coolness in the presence of 
danger, and resources which are not to be found 
equally in their more submissive mates from 
abroad.” 

AN EFFICIENT TEST. 

The conditions of sea life are greatly changed 
—the national aptitude for the sea remains. One 
of the most practical tests of the relative effi- 
ciency of British and foreign seamen is to- 
found in the varying proportions in which foreign 
seamen, the cream of the seafaring popniation of 
other countries, find engagements in British ships. 
The foreign seaman has always been employed, 
more or less, under the British flag. Under the 
restrictive legislation of 50 years ago it was held 
necessary to exclude foreigners by law from 
employment in British ships. It was required 
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that three-fourths of the’ crews of our shits: 


should be of British nationality. Under the 
system of freedom which at present obtains the 
Hee ages of foreign seamen employed has risen 
rom 4 per cent. in 1851 to 14 percent. at the 
present time, In recent years there has been no 
appreciable increase ; and it is to be remembered 
that the foreign seamen who find their way into 
the British service are chiefly men from the North 
of Europe, of the same race and almost of 
the same language as ourselves. The Scandi- 
navians find craployment mainly in our Baltic 
trade. The hardest work done in the present day 
on board ship isin the stokeholds of our steamers. 
Here foreigners are seldom seen, unless in certain 
lines navigating almost wholly within the tropics. 
Lascars are employed by the Peninsular and 
Oriental and some other companies for deck 
duties. The Lascars are preferred because the 
service is tropical. I conclude that, in so far as 
the relative efficiency of British seamen is to be 
measured by the number of foreigners in our 
merchant service, we have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the latest indications. (Applause.) 


OBJECT OF THE PRESENT CONFERENCE—LOSS 
OF LIFE AT SEA. 

Let us now turn to the main object of the pre- 
sent conference—the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the seaman. And first let us consider the 
loss of life at sea and the means for its diminu- 
tion. Spurred forward by Mr. Plimsoll, we have 
made great efforts in recent years to ensure 
greater security for life at sea. What has been 
the practical result? The latest statistics as to the 
loss of life by wreck and casualty are summarised 
in asentence by Mr. Gray. The loss in ships 
belonging to the United Kingdom was 1,543 in 
1887-8, being 382 less than in the precedirg year, 
and 489 less than the average for the previous 10 
years. Some improvement, as we see, has been 
effected by a combination of beneficent causes. 
To no individual is honour due in the same de- 
gree as to Mr. Plimsoll. (Loud applause.) The 
question is whether we can do more than has 
already been accomplished. Mr. Gray points out 
that of the 1,543 lives lost in 1887-8, no less than 
789 were lost in missing vessels. And when we 
look to the losses scheduled by the Board of 
Trade, there are cases—and pote those of large 
steamers trading between British ports and the 
Mediterranean—in which it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that disaster was due to overload- 
ing or to other preventible causes. (Hear, hear.) 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
WASHINGTON. 

Itis satisfactory to know that an International 
Marine Conference is now assembled at Washing- 
ton, which is to take into consideration the whole 
subject of the loss of life at sea and the means for 
its prevention. (Hear, hear.) The rule of the 
road, the regulations to determine the seaworthi- 
ness of vessels, and the load-line will be included 
within the scope of the deliberations. We may 
look forward to good, practical results from 
the inquiry which has been undertaken. 
(Cheers. ) ut when all that regulations can 
accomplish shall have been done, we must re- 
main dependent on the agency of men. (Hear, 
hear.) Every seafarer is daily and nightly made 
sensible of the risks which are caused by reck- 
lessness and stupidity on the part of those placed 
in charge of life and property atsea. (Applause.) 
The punishment of masters and mates for in- 
stances of gross neglect is not sufficiently severe. 
An injustice is done to the good men by the im- 
roe which others enjoy who have grievously 

ailed in the discharge of their duty. (Hear, 
hear. ) 
THE LAW OF INSURANCE. 

The law relating to insurance is not to be con- 
sidered at the Washington Conference. That a 
revision of that law would tend to.increase the 
safety of life at sea is scarcely open to doubt. 
(Loud cheers.) Abuses have grown up under 
which marine insurance has become a great deal 
more than a strict contract of indemnity. (Hear, 
hear.) Owners can recover from the underwriters 
a sum largely in excess of the value of the ship 
and cargo. (‘‘Shame.”) Strong evidence on this 

int was placed before the Royal Commission on 

nseaworthy Ships. Mr. Harper, the secretary of 
the Salvage Association of Lloyd’s,was one of the 
ablest sed most experienced witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships. ‘Do you think,” he was asked, ‘* that 
this rule of law, which enables the assured to 
recover more than the value of the property 
assured, has any tendency to make the shipowner 
or the master negligent?” ‘‘ It is,” he replied, ‘‘in 
the very nature of things, and in human nature, 
that it must beso. If a man is in this position— 
that if he keeps his ship it is worth £8,000 to him, 
put if he totally loses it it is worth £10,000 or 
£12,000 to him, what.other deduction can you 





possibly draw but that he must have a bias in the 
direction of trying to get the £10,000 or £12,000?” 
Sir Thomas Farrer gave similar testimony.  ‘‘ It 
was quite clear,” he said, ‘‘ that evenif you put 
the shipowner in as good a position by insurance 
in case of loss as he would occupy if the voyage 
were successfully completed, you to that extent 
diminish the motives which otherwise would 
actuate him in taking care that the vessel 
was seaworthy. If insurance went beyond 
that, and gave considerable profit in case of 
loss, which profit he would not have had if 
the voyage had been successfully completed, 
you gave a motive, he would not say for 
fraud, for he believed cases of fraud to be rare, 
but you gave a motive for great recklessness.” 
Mr. Butt, who has since been elevated to the 
bench ; Mr. Hollams, the eminent commercial 
solicitor ; Mr. Walton, another eminent London 
solicitor ; Mr. Squarry, solicitor to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board; and Mr. Lamport 
gave similar testimony. 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

The question of marine insurance was the 
main subject dealt with in the recent report of 
the Royal Commission on the Loss of Life at Sea. 
After quoting the evidence of Mr. Lowndes and 
other witnesses, the Commissioners express their 
opinion as follows, in a report unanimously 
signed :— 

** Tt appears to us that the interference with the 
responsibility of shipowners resulting from full in- 
surance has its bearing upon every matter connected 
with shipping, the construction of the ship, its load- 
ing, its equipment, its manning, its officers and crew, 
and the sailing directions given them. An owner 
who is fully insured, as compared with one who is un- 
insured or who bears part of the risk himself, is 
almost insensibly deprived of many of{the motives or 
inducements to care and caution which must inevit- 
ably be entertained by the other. It is also certain 
that there have been instances in which ships have 
been lost with all hands, and when the owners, by 
being insured for more than the full value of the 
vessel, and all reasonable expectations of freight and 
profit, have been considerable gainers by the loss. 
Such cases have been brought under the notice of the 
Commissioners by Mr. Rothery, the Wreck Commis- 
sioner, and by Mr. Gray.” 

REVISION OF THE INSURANCE LAW. 

The revision of the law of marine insurance is 
not an easy task. The whole subject is highly 
technical, and the experts give no assistance. 
The insurance companies, which confine their 
operations to the best risks and shipowners of 
the highest repute, make common cause with 
men whose practice is widely different from 
their own. Admitting, however, the difficulties 
in the way—difficulties before which able Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade have one after 
another recoiled—it should not be impracticable 
to so amend the law relating to insurance as to 
bring it back to a fair contract of indemnity and 
nothing more. (Applause.) The appointment of a 
Royal Commission was recommended by the Com- 
mission on Unseaworthy Ships. The latter Com- 
mission on Loss of Life at Sea made certain 
specific recommendations, having for their ob- 
ject the prevention of over-insurance. (Hear, 

ear.) I would urge that these recommendations, 
together with the evidence taken by the com- 
mission,should be referred to a committee or com- 
mission essentially legal in its constitution, which 
should be char of with the preparation of a draft 
bill to be laid before Parliament. (Applause.) 
It would be impolitic to make revolutionary 
changes. It would discourage maritime enter- 
prise, exposed as it is to exceptional risks, if the 
shipowner were denied the protection of in- 
surance. But even the reasonable reforms which 
are so desirable could not be carried through 
Parliament unless backed by men of the highest 
authority in the law. (Loud applause.) I have 
no apprehension that serious injury would be 
done to the great mercantile interests of this 
country by a reform of the law which would limit 
the amount recoverable in case of disaster at 
sea to a fair indemnity for the loss sustained. 
(Hear, hear.) Reckless investment of money in 
shipping is injurious rather than beneficial to 
legitimate enterprise. It leads to painful irregu- 
larity of employment in the trades connected with 
shipbuilding. (Hear, hear.) It makes the owner- 
ship of shipping often wholly unremunerative. 
It is in the effort to screw a profit out of business 
in hard times and in the face of excessive com- 
petition that lives are imperilled by overloading, 
undermanning, and the postponement of neces- 
sary repairs. 

Steps TOWARDS SAFETY. 

Compulsory load-lines and surveys by the Board 
of Trade have been strongly advocated as means 
for the protection of the lives of seamen. The 
rules laid down by the recent departmental 
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ESTABLISHED 1856, 


SAMUEL & CO.; 


140, BUTE ROAD, 
CARDIFE; 


Tailors, Outfitters, & Boot Makers, 


THE NOTED STORES FOR FAIR- 
TRADING, 


New and Second-hand Sextants, Quadrants, and 
Marine Glasses always in Stock. 


ADVANCE NOTES eiciht FOR Is, IN THE 


Nie 
N.B.—Special terms have been 
arranged for all Members of 


Seamen’s Union. 


J. BREGARTNER, 


THE BUTE DOCK CLOTHIER 
TAILOR & SHIRT MANUFACTURER. . 
Suits Made to Order on the Short 
Notice. +h 
FIT & STYLE GUARANTEED. 
Note the Address :— 
182, BUTE ROAD, CARDIFF, 


Terms: Cash only, which enables J. B. to sell 
at the lowest price 


Norwegian Patented Fog Horns, 


As used on board the New York Pilot Cutters, 
And on board the Scandinavian Var Ships. 


FOR SALE AT 
J. MATHIENSEN’s, 
SHIP CHANDLER, 
31, SANDPORT STREET, LEITH. 


SOLE AGENT FOR FIRTH-OF-FORTH. 


Captains, Officers & Seamen Visiting Newport, 
Will find all their requirements at 
“LIVERPOOL HOUSE,” 

96 & 97, COMMERCIAL ROAD. 


This is one of the Largest, Cheapest, and_ most 
Complete Outfitting Establishment in the United 
Kingdom. 

System or Bustness.—All goods marked plainly at 
the lowest cash price. One price, no abatement. 
Goods not approved of exchanged or money returned. 
We allow no commission to runners, and are 
therefore able to sell at 30 to 40 per cent. 
lowerthan other shops who employ these men, 
NOTE ADDRESS — 


THE LIVERPOOL HOUSE, 
96 & 97, COMMERCIAL ROAD, NEWPORT, 


N.B.—Wholesale Department for Slop Chests. Price 


List on application. 
DAVID JONES & CO. 


The largest Cake Makers in Wales, 
Westminster Stores, Cardiff. 
IMPORTERS OF 
INDIAN, CHINA, AND CEYLON TEAS 
English, lrish & American 
PROVISION MERCHANTS 


AND 
Fresh Meat Salesmen, &c. 


TO UNION MEN. 


ER. TARRANT, 
‘THE PEOPLE'S TAILOR,” 
118, RATHBONE STREET, 
CANNING TOWN, E, 


Quality, Style and Fit Guaranteed. 
SUITS TO ORDER AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


— ESTABLISHED 1814. — 


THE ANCHOR HOUSE, 


ll, COMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. 
3. WILLIS, Manager. 


Seamen’s Clothier and General 
Outfitter. 


Every description of Oilskins made to order. Suits 

made to measure on the most reasonable terms and 

shortest notice. Fit guaranteed. Seamen’s bonuses 
and notes cashed. Slop chests supplied. 





























N.B.—Special terms for members of the Seamen’s Unions 
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R. WHITE, 


WHoLHhsATLE 


CABINET 


AND 


BEDDING 


MANUFACTURER, 
70, 72,&74,Rathbone Street, 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


Houses Furnished from 10 
to 100 Guineas. 
E& ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 


SPECIALITIES IN 


SEAMEN’S BEDDING. 
PURE WOOL BEDS, 
4/6, 5/6, 6/6, 7/6 each. 
BUSH RUGS & COLOURED BLANKETS 


sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 
P.O. Order. Prices, 3/9, 4/9, 5/9, 6/9. 


FEATHER BED, 


BOLSTER AND TWO PILLOWS, 


In Linen Tick, 56lb., warranted good and free from 
dust, sent carriage free on receipt of Post Office 
Order for 


£2 10s. 


R. WHITE, 
70,72,&74,RathboneStreet, 
CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


Reliable Clothing. Reliable Clothing, 


JOTHAM & SONS, 


264 27,8t. MARW ST., 
CARDIFF, 

Are Manufacturers of 
“RELIABLE” CLOTHING 
At the lowest possible cost to purchaser. 
The Largest Stock in the Principality. 


THE Most CoMMODIOUS PREMISES IN SouTH 
WALES AND THE WEsT OF ENGLAND. 
dl Serge and Dungaree Goods manufactured by 
the Firm’s own workmen. 


JOTHAM & SONS, 
BSPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, HOSIERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 


6 & 27, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
ESTABLISHED 1838 (51 years). 


MASTERS & CO., 


THE 
CARDIFF, SWANSEA, AND 
NEWPORT CLOTHIERS. 


Seafting men will do well to buy their clothing at 

asts & Co., who believein fair dealing, one fixed 

pricend no abatement ; also, being the largest buyers 

of Olthing in the Principality, can sell cheaper than 
smaller buyers. 


MISTERS AND CO,, 
9 & 30, ST. MARY STREET, 
292, BUTE STREET, CARDIFF. 


M.STERS AND CO., 


18 &19, CASTLE STREET, SWANSEA. 


MSTERS AND CO,, 


89 40, HIGH STREET, NEWPORT. 














NWO TIGE!. 


NATIONAL AMALGAMATED SAILORS’ 
AND FIREMEN’S UNION. 


LEITH BRANCH. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 


SOIREE, CONCERT, & ASSEMBLY, 


WILL BE HELD ON 


Friday Evening, October 18th, 1889, 


IN 


KINNAIRD’S HALL, KIRKGATE, LEITH, 


G. ARCHER, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer, will 
preside, and will be supported by 
Mr. J. H. Wutson, Gen. Sec., Barium Scort, 
Leith, Mr. D. A. Bracknurn (President Edinburgh 
Trades Council), Mr. R. Smirn, Branch Secretary, 
and several other well known gentlemen. 
The Committee have much pleasure in announciug 
that they have secured the services of the following 
talented Artistes :— 


Mr. Dan McCormack, Negro Comedian, 
Banjoist, and Dancer; Mr. Tom Dovatas, 
Tenor Vocalist ; Miss E. Sinctarr, Soprano ; 
Mr. R. C. McGitt, Scotch Comique and 
Comedian ; Miss Barbara SKINNER, Soprano ; 
Mr. James Kinpness, Motte and Topical 
Vocalist, and Miss J. Trxto, Accompanist. 


TICKETS, ADULTS, 1s.; JUVENILES, 6d. 


Doors open at 7 p.m. Chair to be taken at 7.30 prompt 

An efficient Quadrille Band has been engaged for the 

Assembly. Tickets, admitting two ladies and one 
gentleman, 23. Grand March at 11.15. 

R. Smirn, See. 








es. In consequence of the amount of space 
required for the Congress of Seamen at 
Cardi], Branch Reports, Yarns, Letters, 
and the usual contents of SEAFARING are 
held over till next week. 
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Tue magnificent reception which has just 
been accorded by the Mayor and good folks 
of Cardiff generally to the delegates repre- 
senting the various branches of the Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union will assuredly not be 
forgotten formany along day by seafaring 
men. Novel, indeed, it is for the shellback 
to have hishand cordially shaken by a mayor 
in his robes, and surrounded by allthe pomp of 
civic state ; more novel still is it to see him 
seated as a welcome guest at the Mayor’s 
table, side by side with members of Parlia- 
ment, shipowners, Lloyd’s Committee, and 
the leading citizens of so important and 
flourishing a port as Cardiff. But novel as 
these things are they are eminently gratify- 
ing to us, and though Cardiff has been the 
first port to entertain Jack in such style, it 
may be hoped that Cardiff will not be the 
last. Such princely hospitality as that shewn 
by Alderman David Jones, the present 
Mayor of Cardiff, cannot perhaps be expected 
of all mayors, but when it is seen that Cardiff 
has lost nothing by treating the repre- 
sentatives of the seamen as gentlemen, and 
that they have behaved like gentlemen, other 
towns may feel disposed to turn over a new 
leaf in the matter of their treatment of the 
sailor. But the hospitality of the Mayor and 
the cordial welcome that Cardiff extended 





to the delegates, are however, gratifying, not 
the most important in connection with the 
meeting of conference which has occupied 
the present week. The report of the pro- 
gress of the Union which the general secre- 
tary laid before the delegates,the speeches of 
Mr. Plimsoll, Lord Brassey, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Evans, the Mayor of 
Cardiff, Captain Cawley, Dr. Leet, and 
others delivered in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, merit the most careful attention, 
full as they are of matter of the 
most vital importince to the cause of the 
sailors and firemen. Having devoted the 
whole of the present issue of SEAFARING to 
reporting as fully as possible the various 
speeches, we have left ourselves no room for 
anything like adequate comment upon the 
proceedings. For this week we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with merely calling 
attention to the speeches themselves, as 
affording conclusive evidence from various 
points of view of the necessity for, and the 
phenomenal success of, the combination of 
seafaring men. Lord Brassey does not 
exactly agree with all of us as to the way in 
which wages shouid be regulated, and, as he 
said, he is closely connected with employers 
rather than employed, yet he cannot but 
bear witness in favour of the Union. 
“Trades Unions,” he said, “have been the 
natural outgrowth of the new order of things, 
and if combination has been necessary for 
the protection of the interests of otherclasses 
of workmen, it is especially necessary for 
the protection of the interests of seamen.” 
Even Mr. Scrutton, shipowner, who is more 
fond of than successful in disputing Mr. 
Plimsoll’s statements, went so far as to 
remark at the Mayor’s banquet that he re- 
joiced in the success of the Union. Now 
there is really no reason why any re- 
spectable shipowner should do otherwise, 
for it cannot be too clearly understood that 
respectable shipowners will benefit by the 
Union almost as much as the men. To 
quote Lord Brassey again: “To improve 
the condition and to raise the efficiency of 
the merchant seamen and firemen are objects 
of the greatest moment to a nation long pre- 
eminent for maritime enterprise,and which is 
gaining on all competitors in yearly increas- 
ing proportions, It is not going too far to 
say that some prime elements of our national 
greatness are in the keeping of the import- 
ant body whose representatives I have the 
privilege to address. We have won our 
position at cea by their skill and courage, 
We shali lcse it if they deteriorate.” And 
of course the shipowners would feel the loss 
of that position more than anybody else. 
Mr. Plimsoll’s prophecy which we published 
last week, to the effect that the day of the 
sailors’ deliverance is now at hand, may have 
seemed rather rash a week ago. But read by 
the light of the speeches which we report 
this week it is abundantly justified. From 
those speeches it will be seen that the 
sailors have not only enlisted in their 
cause the sympathy and active support of 
Lord Brassey and Mr. Plimsoll, but of such 
doughty champions as Mr. Broadhurst and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and Sir E. J. Reed ; while 
the representation of seafaring men by sea- 
faring men in Parliament is no longera 
dream of the future or a hobby of this 
journal, but it has been adopted as one of 
the planks in the platform of the Union, 





whose programme is consecrated by the 
| blessing of so dear and tried a friend to the 
‘seamen as Samuel Plimsoll. 
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SAILORS’ AND FIREMEN’S 
UNION CONGRESS. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
committee represent the results of the investiga- 
tions of the greatest authoritiesin the profession. 
(Hear, hear.) Conformity to the rules recom- 
mended is the utmost that can be insisted upon 
on the part of the Board of Trade. The Commis- 
sin on the Loss of Life at Sea recommended that 
it s wuld be obligatory on dock companies not to 
Jet ships out loaded deeper than the authorised 
marx. On the subject of surveyors, | may briefly 
say that I have never been in favour a procs 
inspection and certificates of seaworthiness frem 
oflicers of the Government. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and 
applause.) In the consideration of measures for 
the improvement of the condition of the seamen, 
Ihave dealt first with the ships in which they 

sail. Let us pass from the ships to the men. 

SEAMEN AND THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 

As a means to raise the condition and qualifi- 
extions of the British merchant seaman, no step 
would in my judgment be so effective as the 
enrolment of increased numbers in the ranks of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. (Hear, hear.) 
Additional strength is needed for the defence 
of the Empire. Lord Cardwell’s Commission on 
the Manning of the Navy recommended that the 
reserve should be composed of 30,000 men. Of 
these 20,000 were to be in the first-class and 10,000 
in the second-class reserve. The numbers at 
present are: Fist class, 9,435; second class, 
$,969 ; third class, 312; fourth class, 439— total, 
19,155. The Act of Parliament sanctions 30,000 
men. We are 10,000 short of the numbers recom- 
mended 29 years avo. It can hardly be contended 
that our responsibilities of our national commerce 
have diminished in the interval. (Hear, hear.) 
While the reserve would give valuatle snpport to 
the navy, the service offers great benefits to the 
seamen enrolied. The discipline, the annual 
retainer. the pension in old age, are boons which 
every thoughtful man should appreciate. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

WAGES. 

My hearers would, I doubt not, be nnanimously 
of opinion that a general rise of wages would be 
the most direct and practical means of improving 
their condition. (Loud cheers.) Speaking gene- 
rally, there is a fairly even proportion between 
wages and work all over the world. Low pay 
gnerally means ineffective labour, and good pay 
effective. (Hear, hear.) Tlaving st, oo a 
bro. principle, 1 hesitate to offer advice to 
the present conference of seamen on its practi- 
eal application. (‘Go on,” and cheers.) It is 
always preferable to make wages dependent 
on work—to pay by the piece rather than by the 
day. In the fisheries and in coasting voyages the 
seamen can be paid on this plan. In other branches 
of the shipping trade it 1s not possible, and here 
the scale of pay becomes a question of competi- 
tion, or, in other words, of demand and supply. 
Taking the wages of unskilled labour at an 
average fur the whole community, at 17s., 
and the wages of skilled artisans at 34s., 
and comparing these rates with the wages 
ef firemen, ranging from 60s. to 80s. a month, 
and with the wayes of able seamen, ranging 
from 55s, to 60s. per month for sailing ships and 
783. to 803. per month for steamers, anc adding to 
the sum received in cash the value of the pro- 
visions supplied, it will be seen that the seaman 
vecupies a midway position between the ordinary 
labourer and the most skilled trades on shore. 
Taking into view the condition of a seaman's life 
—the dangers to which he is exposed and his long 
separations from home — it is evident that 
he is but poorly compensated for the priva- 
tions and hardships to which he is subjected. 


(Cheers. ) 


**O’er the wild waters, labouring far from hc me, 
For some bare pittance e’er compelled to roam, 

Few hearts to cheer him through his dangerous life.” 
(Renewed cheers.) It is only the spirit of adven- 
ture which can carry men into such a vocation. 
When youth is past it is natural to seek a 
more settled life ashore as stevedore or rigger. 
Some have done better than this, they have 
become shipowners ina large way of business. I 
wish that I could feel myself justilied in holding 
out to the seamen a near prospect of higher wages. 
It is my duty to express the conviction that some 
improvement in shipping must precede a sensible 
advance in wages. The position of the seamen 
can be readily gauged by looking to the quoted 
prices of shares in shipping companies, Jnfor- 
tunately, they offer few indications of even 
moderate prosperity. The majority of the great 
steam companies are at adiscount. ‘lhe shares 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company are 
alone quoted at ahandsome premium, Tlis com- 





pany occupies an exceptional position as the agent 
of the great postal service to all our Eastern pos- 
sessions. 

OPPORTUNITIES OF ADVANCEMENT. 

In considering the position of the seamen, the 
opportunities of advancement. open to any man 
with some elementary education should be taken 
into account. <A large proportion of the certifi- 
eated officers of the merchant service have begun 
their career before the wast. (Applause.) While 
L hesitate to offer an opinion as to the rate of 
wages, it is nore easy to advise the seaman as to 
his duty in take care of the money which he earns 
by many hardships. (Hear, hear.) Among the 
practical services which the Board of Trade have 
recently rendered the new facilities for the 
transmission of wages due to seamen on their 
arrival in port specially deserves mention. Many 
a wife and child have reason to bless the agency 
which has protected from dissipation the earnings 
of the bread-winner on whom they are dependent. 
It is most desirable that a system which has 
already effected so much good should be 
established more effectively than hitherto in 
foreign ports. Having referred to the arrange- 
ments for paying off, I turn to the retention 
of advance notes. An advance note, as you all 
know, is an obligation taken by the shipowner to 
pay a stipulated amount of wages, conditional 
upon the fulfilment by the seaman of his engage- 
ment, Itled to great abuses. It exposed the 
seaman to temptation and tremendous extortion. 
Its abolition was a most desirable reform, but 
gave dissatisfaction and caused difficulty to im- 
provident men. By an Act passed in the last 
session advance notes can now be issued for not 
exceeding one month’s wages. [I deeply regret 
that it has been found necessary to make this 
concession. (Hear, hear.) 

PROPOSED PENSION FUND. 

As a remedy for improvidence, it is much to be 
desired that an organisation shou'd be estabiished 
ander the Board of Trade for providing a pension 
fund for British seamen. The proposal is beset 
with practical difticulties. It would certainly be 
premature to cal] for any fina! expression of opinion 
trom the present conference. ‘The seamen of the 
Naval Reserve, as I have already reminded you, 
enjoy the advantage of » pension in old age. For 
others it is open to take advantage of the facili- 
ties provided by the Government for the purchase 
of annuities or to become members of a benefit 
society. (Hear, hear.) 

THE SEAMEN AND FIREMEN’s UNION. 

The cautious language which I have used in 
dealing with the question of wages may not have 
given unmixed satisfaction to my audience. I 
shall probably please them better in approving 
the establishinent of a Union fur seamen and 
firemen. (Applause.) If our trade could be 
carried on in vessels of small tonnage, owned and 
worked on the co-operative system by their 
officers and crews, no contentions could arise, 
and no special organisations would be required to 
protect the interests of labour. In the actual 
conditions of commeree the identity of 
interests which is the ideal of the co-operator 
cannot exist. Theconstant tendency to increase 
the size of ships renders it more and more inipos- 
sible that the capital necessary to build and 
maintain them can be provided by the sea- 
men. In all industries concentration of effort 
has been found advantageous. Companies have 
supplanted individuals, ‘The coach has given 
place to the train, the forge to the foundry, the 
hand-loom to the factory. The cost of produe- 
tion has been reduced ; employers and employed 
have been drawn fu cher apart. ‘rades 
Unions have been the nstural outgrowth of the 
new order of things, and ii combination has been 
necessary for the proteciion of the interests of 
other classes of workmen, it is especially neces- 
sary for the protection of the interests of seamen. 
(Loud applause.) Their character has been 
drawn with faithful and graphic touches by Sir 
Cornewall Lewis—‘‘ The seamen are a nation by 
themselves, a humorous and fantastic people, 
fierce and rude in whatsoever they resolve 
or are inclined to, unsteady and inconstant 
in pursuing it.” (Cheers and laughter.) I 
should here like to make an observation as to the 
necessity for having some organisation such as 
your Union. The Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the Loss of Life at Sea approached me with 
a view of obtaining, through my assistance, the 
evidenceof some seamen—men before the mast. 
(Hear, hear.) I communicated with the superin- 
tendents of sailors’ homes at different ports, most 
of whom I knew, and asked them to look up some 
of the men who were at the time lodging in those 
houses, and to select the most competent to send 
np to London and give their su; ge itions to the 
Royal Commission. The immense question of 
lors of life at sea, of course, concerns the seamen 





more than any other class. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
after some correspondence, I think four men were 
produced. When they came before the Commis. 
sion they were quite unable to give any assis. 
tance. Iam perfectly certain had there been a 
Union in existence, that by the process of natural 
selection really competent men to speak on behalf 
of seamen as a class would have come to the front. 
(Cheers.) We should have known where to go to 
get advice on matters which deeply affected the 
interests of the sailor. (Cheers.) Without the 
Union there was really no machinery in existence 
for hearing the voice of the sailor competently 
expressed. (Cheers. ) 
RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICIALS OF THE UNION. 
A more than ordinary responsibility will lie 
upon the officials of the Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union. Their clients, for the most part, are not 
conspicuous for commercial sagacity. It will be 
the dnt of the officers of the Seamen and Fire- 
men’s Union to watch the action of the Board of 
Trade, and to press on the attention of members 
of Parliament all practical proposals for ensuring 
the safety of life at sea. It will be necessary to 
keep themselves informed of the state of trade, to 
watch the fluctuations in freights, to note the 
dividends and other indications of the varying 
prospects of the shipping trade. They should 
know when to press and when to restrict their 
demands. Above all, their influence should be 
used to raise the moral tone and seamanlike effi- 
ciency of those who look to them for guidance. 
Lofty, indeed, is the ideal of the seaman, as con- 
ceived by preachers and by poets. It was nobly 
said by Robertson—“ He is a good, genuine, or 
true-born sailor who feels that the ship is, as it 
were, his own ; whose point of chivalrous honour 
is to save his ship rather than himself, not to 
survive her.” (Loud applause.) The ideal sailor 
is a man who knows no fear. ‘‘ Cheerly, cheerly, 
my hearts,” cried Shakspere’s boatswain in the 
very vortex of the storm. Dibdin’s lines are in the 
true spirit of the sea— 
‘* But sailors were born for all weathers ; 
Great guns let it blow, high or low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
And where the gale drives we must go.” 


(Loud and continued applause. ) 

The Chairman intimated that Lord Brassey 
would be ser gee to hear any observation on the 
speech he had delivered. (Cheers. ) 


SPEECH BY MR. J. H. WILSON, 


Mr. J. H. Wilson, the general secretary to the 
Union, said he had listened with a great deal of 
pleasure to the many observations which had been 
made by Lord Brassey, and while agreeing with a 
good many things which his lordship had said, 
there were a good many things with which he 
disagreed. It was as well that they should be 
understood on this question, for he felt confident 
that a gentleman holding the position that 
Lord Brassey held could render the seamen 
of this country a great amount of assis: 
tance. (Cheers.) He knew that if their mer 
had not got the justice in the past which they 
hoped to get in the future, it was simply becaus: 
they had not been able to make their voices hear 
sufficiently and make the gentlemen who were ir 
terested in their cause understand the necessitis 
of theircase thoroughly. His lordship referred o 
the Royal Commission on the Loss of Life at Sa. 
He said they were not able to secure evidere 
before that commission. He (the speaker) was ae 
who gave evidence before that commissionon 
behalf of the North of England Sailors’ and Fre- 
men’s Friendly Association, and he was sure tat 
if the members present would take the troub) to 
read the evidence which was given by _himelf 
before that commission they would find that hey 
made out a very strong case indeed. (Chers.) 
He also saw before him another seaman whosave 
evidence before the commission, Mr. Dark, of 
Glasgow. (Hear, hear.) He felt sure thathad 
they had a practical sailor on the commsion 
the evidence given by Mr. Darbie would ha? had 
great effect. (Cheers.) He himself had aplied 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and told him tha not 
only should the seamen have the right tsend 
witnesses tq give evidence before the commssion, 
but they should have the right toappoint avilors’ 
commissioner. Mr. Chamberlain did not:e his 
way clear at the time to appointa sailor on t2com- 
mission. Why ? Because their organisation their 
locat societies were not strong enongh. Thecould 
not make their voices heart H:; of cowe did 
not refer to the present National Union, bi to the 
local societies. Therefore, instead of aeaman 
being appointed, Mr. Burt, a miner, was avointed 
to represent the sailors. (‘‘Shame.”) Je (the 
speaker) believed Mr. Burt was the best an that 
could have been got outside the ram of the 
sermon, (‘‘Yes.”) But not being a ractical 
man he could not argue from a practic@point of 
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view. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, if the evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the loss of life 
was not sufficiently strong from a sailor’s point of 
view, he felt confident that it was not the sailors’ 
and firemen’s fanlt. It was the fault of the 
officials of the Royal Commission. (Cheers.) 
Lord Brassey had told them that he had taken 
the trouble to write to the superintendents of 
sailors’ homes. He did not think those were 
likely men to select the best representatives of the 
sailor—(hear, hear) —thoughas far as Lord Brassey 
was concerned he did everything he possibly could 
to get the sailors’ point of view represented before 
the commissioners. (Loud cheers.) In the evi- 
dence before the commission the British sailor was 
slandered. It was said that he could not do his 
work as well as sailors of 20 years ago. 
(‘‘Shame.”) It was said the reason why ship- 
owners preferred foreign seamen was that they 
were more obedient. (‘‘Oh.”) It was becanse they 
werecheaper. (Cheers.) With regard to the ques- 
tion of pensions spoken of by Lord Brassey, he 
would like to say they had been carefully consider- 
ing whether the Board of Trade was an insti- 
tution beneficial to the seamen and firemen. 
(“No.”) After careful consideration they had 
found that the Board of Trade was not an institu- 
tion instituted in the interests of seamen, but it 
was founded and worked in the interests of the 
shipowner. (Cheers.) Speaking on behalf of 
65,000 men belonging to the Union, he said 
they would never let any Board of Trade officials 
control their pension fund. (Cheers.) If they 
had a pension fund it wonld be one belonging 
to their Union, and it would be the Union that 
would have control. (Cheers) They had too 
much in the past depended on the Board 
of Trade. In the future they would do their own 
business, and respectfully request the Board of 
Trade to do theirs. (Cheers.) They would not 
in the future trust to the Board of Trade, but 
they would trust to themselves. They had had 
too much legislation in the past. The sailor in 
years gone by had entirely addressed Parliament 
and the Board of Trade. Their conditions of 
labour had been regulated by Parliament, their 
hours of sleep werealmost regulated by Parliament, 
and he could say that their food had been regu- 
lated by it. He trusted that in the future they 
would not seek Parliamentary legislation on any 
question that they would be able to grapple with 
by their organisation. There were questions 
which would necessarily need Parliamentary in- 
terference—such as the load-line and one or two 
other measures. Ten years ago he told the 
seamen of this country that they were making 
a great mistake by sending petitions up to Par- 
liament, asking them to pass a measure pro- 
hibiting the employment of foreigners in their 
ships. He told them that if they would 
organise they could grapple with this question 
in one year, whereas it would take Parlia- 
ment 12 years to settle it for them. They 
had already done much in the matter; and on 
the north-east coast they would not allow foreign 
sailors to sail in their ships who had not served 
four years in a British ship. If he were only able 
to shew two years’ service they asked him to pay 
anentrance fee of £20, and he was glad to say 
they had had over 50 foreigners who had paid the 
£20 entrance fee. Moreover, there were over 400 
foreigners who had been imported into this 
country within the last 12 or 18 months who had 
leftthis country. They left because they could 
not shew suflicient service to entitle them to 
become members of this Union. (Hear, hear.) 
Then with reference to the provision scale, they 
wanted better food on board ship. (Cheers.) It 
was a disgrace to the country the way the British 
m>reantile fireman and sailor was fed, but (he did 
not advise them to seek Parliamentary legislation 
on the question. (Hear, hear.) He believed that 
by having the scale of provisions entered on their 
articles before signing they would improve their 
diet. (Cheers.) He would also like to say some- 
thing with reference to the Royal Naval Reserve. 
(Hear, hear.) Lord Brassey suggested that the 
Royal Naval Reserve ought to be increased to 
60,000 at the present time. It did not number 
more than 22,000 now. He asked what encourage- 
ment there was to thesailors and firemen of this 
country to join the Royal Naval Reserve? (A 
Voice : “‘ None.”) They joined for the purpose 
of protecting the mercantile marine, which was 
the property of the shipowners. During their re- 
cent strugglein Liverpool for a reasonable wage 
the shipowners, he believed, had entered into a 
contract with the Government to employ a 


certain number of Naval Reserve men. When 
these Naval Reserve men left the vessels 
to demand an increase of pay, the ship- 


Owners went to the workhouses and to the 
gaol doors to get men to fill their places. They 


were even advertised for in Birmingham and 
Other inland places, (Laughter.) Yet men were 





asked to become members of the Royal Naval 
Xeserve to protect the property of the men who 
refused in time of peace to give them a fair and 
just wage. (‘‘Shame.”) If the sailors and firemen 
were asked to become members of the Naval 
teserve, they ought to receive a promise in 
return that they would be employed at fair 
rates of wages. (Cheers.) It would be difficult 
to arrange this at present, but he thong!t 
that if they were te render assistance 
to the shipowners in time of war to pro- 
tect their property, in times of peace they should 
receive some consideration for it. (Cheers.) 
Three years ago there wasa considerableazitation 
in this country with reference to the employment 
of foreign seamen, and the Government decided 
on making inquiries into the matter. In every 
port the superintendent of marine was requested 
to send in reports. At Cardiff the superintendent 


said that there was no need for a good 
man to be without employment. The same 
was said at Sunderland and many _ other 


places, but he did not know a greater libel on 
any body of men than this was. The super- 
intendents of marine were under the thumbs 
of the shipowners, and the best men to apply to 
for information would have been the seamen 
themselves. (Cheers.) Mr. Gray, when he went 
round, might have called meetings of seamen in 
every port, and ascertained direct from them how 
matters stood. (Cheers.) There was one thing 
they would ask the Government to do, and that 
was to repeal an Act of 1880, which gave the 
superintendents of mercantile marine the power to 
decide questions of wages. He did not think that 
was a safe tribunal—(cheers)—for, considering 
the relations between the shipowners and 
the superintendents of marine the sailor was not 
likely to get what he demanded. He trusted 
that their organisation would overcome that difti- 
culty, and he hoped that in another 12 months 
they would establish a widow and orphans’ fund, 
and in a few years hence they would be able to 
provide a pension fund for the seamen and firemen 
of the country, which he trusted would always be 
controlled by the seamen and firemen themselves. 
(Loud cheers. ) 


SPEECH BY MR. FITZPATRICK. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick (Bristol) said he would like to 
read a few extracts from the Blue Bookshe saw 
at Lord Brassey’s side to shew that the seamen 
who gave evidence on the Royal Commission—of 
whom he was one—had given their evidence in a 
clear and intelligible manner, and one that should 
have been worthy of respect. When they went 
up on that commission as to loss of life at sea a 
clergyman was for four hours giving evidence, 
while seven or eight practical seamen were 
crowded into the last hour or so. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO LORD BRASSEY. 

The Chairman said, although there were 
divergences of opinion, one thing that evening 
must have pleased everybody. That was the 
streng opinion of his lordship that, despite all 
assertions to the contrary, the average British 
seaman was above and beyond anything foreign 
countries could produce. (Cheers.) There was 
one point in the address which had struck him 
(the speaker) strongly, that was the belief that 
the average British seaman was better than the 
cream of other countries. Another point he 
was glad to hear was that Lord Brassey expressed 
strong approval of the intention to establish a 
widows’ and orphans’ fund. (Cheers.) More 
pleasing still was it to find his lordship a 
thoroughgoing Trades Unionist. (Lond cheers.) 
He had given the strongest approval to the Union 
they had just formed. (Cheers.) He then pro. 
posed :— 

That this meeting, comprising representatives of 
the National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union as- 
sembled at Cardiff, and their friends, tenders the 
Right Hon. Lord Brassey its best thanks for the 
very able and instructive address delivered by his 
lordship at the request of the Union, and for his 
kindness in specially visiting Cardiff at the invita- 
tion of the Union. 

(Loud cheers. ) 
Mr. Tozzard (Southampton) seconded. 


SIR MORGAN MORGAN SPEAKS IN 
SUPPORT. 


Sir M. Morgan, who was most cordially received, 
supported the proposition, and said that in Lord 
Brassey the seamen and firemen had a noble and 
able champion. (Cheers.) Actions, they all knew, 
spoke louder than words, and nothing could be more 
convincing of Lord Brassey’s goodwill than his 
coming such a long distance in order to shew his 
real sympathy. (Cheers.) If the sailors had 
noblemen of Lord Brassey’s position coming for- 
ward, they must feel they had a great deal on 
their side. (Hear hear.) He knew from = 
rience what British sailors were, and he testified 





to his own knowledge before the British public 
of what was really right and what was wrong. 
(Hear, hear.) There were one or two things his 
lordship had said that his hearers evidently did 
not quite agree with. He (Sir Morgan) was rather 
pleased at that, because it shewed that Lord 
Brassey had spoken what he honestly helieved to 
be the truth. (Cheers.) He (the speaker) re- 
minded his hearers of the benefits of modera- 
tion, which would go, if practived, a Jong way 
tuwards enlisting public sympathy. (Cheers.) It 
was not for him to advise them, but he could 
not help advising them in all their pro- 
evedings to be moderate fair, and just. (Cheers. ) 
By the means of moderation they would conquer 
and become stronger, and so improve the condi- 
tion and the position of themselves, their wives, 
and their families. (Cheers. ) 
_The_ proposit on having been carried with 
ringing cheers, 
LORD BRASSEY’S REPLY. 
Lord Brassey, after briefly acknowledging the 

compliment, said: I am delighted to hear Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Fitzpatrick, and I shall be de- 
lighted to hear the views of other speakers at 
other meetings. I came here, notsimply as a 
teacher with something to say from the point of 
view from which I have studied your questions, 
but you have a great deal to say to me from 
the still more practical points from which you 
have made your investigations and your reflec- 
tions. The great use of a conference of this kind 
is that it affords an opportunity for the exchang- 
ing of views—(hear, hear)—combining together 
the teachings and experiences of many kinds, 
and that it affords an opportunity of doing what 
it is desirable, as Sir Morgan Morgan reminded 
you, you should do—that is, to get the public 
on your side. (Hear, hear.) Everybody 
recognises the enormous importance of the great 
interestsof the mercantile marine of thiscountry. 
Everybody recognises that it would be impossible 
for our maritime enterprise to be carried on and 
developed as it is now being developed unless we 
had a competent body of seamen and firemen to 
man our ships. You have the public, 1 am sure, 
in an appreciative mood, and ready to sympathise 
with you and take up any matter which you can 
place before them with a fair show of reason. If 
you have the public with you your Union isa 
nower. If you have not the public with you your 
Unies isto that extent weakened. Therefore, itis 
to your interest to gain the public. (Cheers.) 
I listened with interest to the speeches of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Fitzpatrick, and I may say that 
Mr. Wilson isa man whom many members of Par- 
liament would listen to with envy and regret. 
(Hear, hear.) Iam sorry Mr. Wilson was not a 
member of the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships. You must not be disappointed because 
there has been delay in recognising your ability to 
take care of yourselves. These matters take time, 
and require agencies and means, and this great 
Union you have formed will be a means by which 
the public will become satisfied that you have in 
your own ranks men like Mr. Burt and Mr. Broad- 
set, and who will be able to give direct repre- 
sentation to the seamen's interests. (Cheers.) 
I notice there is some disposition to question the 
existence of sympathy on the partof the Board of 
Trade for the seamen. I know tolerably inti- 
mately some of the people who have been con- 
rer with the Board of Trade. I know Mr. 
Gray very well, and I am certain that he cares for 
the seamen. I have known several Parliamentary 
Presidents of the Board of Trade, and I am sure 
that they cared for theseamen. The name of Mr. 
Chamberlain has been mentioned. We are nothere 
to talk politics, but whatever you may think of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s political course, certain it is 
that he made a most ——. and powerful 
speech in Parliament on behalf of the seamen. 
(Cheers.) Itis very certain that the speech which 
Mr. Chamberlain delivered as President of the 
Board of Trade was received with much objection 
and even with resentment by certain shipowners, 
and that he was considered to have been fighting 
the battle of the sailor without sufficient regarc 
for the shipowner. (“Oh.”) Mr. Chamberlain’s 
experience, I think, shews how exceedingly difti- 
eult it is for a public man to give general satisfac- 
tion. (Laughter.) I consider that amongst those 
who have had to deal with the affairs of the Board 
of Trade many have not been wanting in being 
sincerely anxious to serve the sailor. But while 
I say something on behalf of the Board of Trade, 
I desire to express my hearty and cordial 
approval of the spirit evinced by Mr. Wilson 
on behalf of the seamen, the spirit of indepen- 
dence, the anxiety, and the determination that 
they have to do all that they can for themselves 
and by their own united efforts—(cheers)—before 
they go in an attitude of supplication to any de- 
partment of the Government,or even to the House 
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of Commons itself. (Cheers.) Self-help in every 
sphere of life is one of the greatest of qualities, 
and [am glad to know that that spirit is felt by 
the seamen. Depend upon it, that proud determ1- 
nation to fight your own battles by every reason- 
able and just means will go very far to accomplish 
one of the very greatest of objects, which [ 
hope this congress will promote, and_ that 
is the general elevation of the character of sea- 
men. (Hear, hear.) History is full of brilliant 
pages of deeds done by seamen; the general 
character of the body is noble. You have testi- 
mony to that fact in this report of the Royal 
Commission, and though it has been said that 
hardly enough attention has been paid to the 
evidence of seamen, the sailors have no cause to 
complain of the tone in which the Royal Commis- 
sion spoke of them. They heard much unfavour- 
able, and unduly unfavourable, testimony on the 
part of certain shipowners. Nevertheless, the 
commission drew a different inference from the 
facts presented to them, and recorded their opinion 
that the British sailor was a man who deserved 
well of his country. (Cheers.) I must thank 
you again for the welcome you have given me, 
though, to be candid with you, I felt sure you 
would welcome me, to a certain extent, as a 
brother salt. (Cheers.) As an old yachtsman, I 


-frankly acknowledge the disadvantages of my 


sition. What I knew about the sea I have 
earned under circumstances of very great diffi- 
culty. It has been your privilege to learn 
dared business thoroughly, because you got on 

ard ship through the hawse pipe. (Laughter.) 
Those who get on board over the taffrail have 
not your advantages, but I feel sure that in 
coming to Cardiff and getting into close contact 
with the representatives of the British seamen in 
congress assembled will teach me useful lessons, 
by which I shall seek to profit, and, when oppor- 
tunities arise from time to time, seek to do 
something for the cause of seamen elsewhere. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

The meeting then broke up amidst hearty 
cheering. 


PROPOSED WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ 
FUN 


THE LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 
GREAT EVENING MEETING. 


MR. BROADHURST ON TRADES’ 
UNIONISM. 


SPEECH BY MR. PLIMSOLL. 
OVERLOADING AND INSURANCE. 


On Wednesday the proceedings in connection 
with the congress were resumed. 


SuHips’ SURGEONS. 

Dr. Leet, of Bootle, Liverpool, gave a short 
address on ships’ surgeons, with whom, he said, 
the welfare of the sailor was closely bound up. He 
was backed up by the medical profession in the 
contention that ships’ surgeons B ieee form them- 
selves into a sort of union. (Hear, hear.) He gave 
the congressa number of incidents to shew the un- 
satisfactory conditionof the service as it at present 
stood. In 1885 there was a severe epidemic of 
blood poisoning on board one of the Atlantic liners, 
and 11 men were seriously ill. One died. He 
begged the captain to place the men in ham- 
pr under the turtle-back forward, but he re- 
fused to do so until the speaker had declined any 
further responsibility in the matter. Thenit was 
done amidst much cursing ‘and swearing on the 
part of the captain. (‘‘Shame.”) When they ar- 
rived in port the managing owner asked for an 
explanation of the outbreak, and the officers of 
the ship stated that the men laid out on deck at 
nightin New York and caught malarial fever. 
This was untrue, and he (Dr. Leet) stated so em- 
phatically. He caused the deck to be taken up, 
and between the iron and the wood decks there 
was found amass of decomposed matter. Thiere- 
fore the blood poisoning was directly due to the 
insanitary condition of the firemen’s room. After 
relating other instances in which neither owners 
nor Board of Trade would interfere to help hin 
in improving the position of the ship’s surgeon, 
he recommended that the sick fund of the 
Union should be better worked than at present, 
as it was a most valuable institution, and 
required safeguarding. (Hear, hear.) A medical 
ce should be attached to each branch, and, 
if possible, of sea experience, because, for in- 

- stance, a ship’s surgeon would know that blood 
poisoning entered into many of the diseases from 
which sailors suffer. (Applause.) 

On the motion of the chairman, a hearty vote 





of thanks was accorded to Dr. Leet for his brief 
address. 
SEAMEN AND PILOTAGE BOARDS. 

Captain Cawley, president of the Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation for the United Kingdom, read an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The Representation of Seamen on 
Pilotage Boards,” for which he received the thanks 
of the congress. Want of space compels us to 
hold over till next week our notice of the paper. 

A resolution thanking Captain Cawley for his 
paper was unanimously adopted, 


PROPOSED WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND. 

The President stated that, in accordance with 
a desire —— by the Cardiff branch, he had 
ts ari a brief paper on the establishment of a 
National Seamen’s Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
to be maintained in connection with the 
Union. (Applause.) There could be no doubt 
of its desirability, and that it was a duty 
devolving upon them. The question was how 
best to set it to work, and there were three 
methods. (1) By each individual making sepa- 
rate provision for the uncertain duration 
of life ; (2) by compulsory deductions from wages, 
under legal enactment, which would form a 
national fund, and be administered under Govern- 
ment authority ; and (3) a voluntary mutual effort 
by the men themselves, supplemented by dona- 
tions and subscriptions of the generous. There 
were serious objections to the two first 
methods. To the Test, or voluntary, system he 
inclined most favourably, owing to his experience 
with a similar fund for the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants. He recommended : 
(1) That for the support of the widows, 
orphans, and widowed mothers of de- 
ceased members a special fund should be 
established in connection with the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union, (2) That the fund should be 
supported by (a) a weekly contribution of 3d. 
per member; (b) by subscriptions and 
donations collected from the benevolent 
shipowners, merchants, &e. ; (c) by the proceeds 
of fétes, entertainments, lectures, sermons, and 
an annual drawing after the manner of that of the 
Railway Servants’ Orphan Fund. The benefits to 
the relatives of any member who athis death had 
been six consecutive months in the Union, and was 
clear in the books, to be as follows :—(a) To a 
widow 5s. per week for herself so long as she 
remains a widow and conducts herself with pro- 
priety ; (0) for each child under 12 years Is. 
per week until the age mentioned is reached, pro- 
vided that the joint benefit to the widow and 
children does not exceed 10s. weekly ; (c) in the 
event of the orphans being motherless the widow’s 
allowance of 5s. per week shall be added to the 
children’s allowance of Is. each, and_ paid to the 
nearest friend until the youngest child attained 12 
years; (d@) to the widowed mother (if an unmarried 
deceased member had supported her), 5s.. per week 
whilst she remains a 2 eG &e. ; but this could 
only be paid on behalf of one son. Taking the year 
1887 as an average, it was found that 4,434 
masters, officers, and seamen of the British Mer- 
cantile Marine were said to have died. Of this 
total no less than 3,067 deaths were occasioned by 
wreck, drowning, and other accidents. This 
return did not include deaths that occurred on 
shore, and taking the totai roughly at 5,100, the 
total number of men employed being about 
300,000, he estimated that as the Union num- 
bered 60,000 the annual number of deaths would 
be 1,000. At the subscription rate he had men- 
tioned the income would be £39,000, which by 
accumulation at interest would probably equal 
at the end of 12 years a fund equal to all 
claims under the scale he had submitted besides 
meeting the annual claims upon the society. 
(Applause. ) 

Loss oF LIFE AT SEA, 

Mr. J. H. Wilson said that the one great 
matter that the public should be made acquainted 
with was the loss of life at sea and its contribu- 
tory causes. He suggested that the delegates 
should bring before the congress such events as 
had occurred in their own experience. 

After a brief discussion, the sitting was then 
adjourned. When the congress resumed its 
sittings after luncheon, the roll was called, and 
absentee delegates were all fined 1s. each for being 
late. Considerable amusement was caused by the 
threatened exaction of the penalty, which finally 
the chairman remitted on the understanding that 
on the next occasion the fine would be levied. 

Mr. J. H. Wilson continued the discussion on 
‘Loss of Life at Sea.” He said that under-man- 
ning was one of the principal contributory causes. 
For instance, if a man.was overworked, his eye- 
sight was naturally not so clear as if he had had 
proper rest. If a man spent two hours at the 
wheel, unprotected from wind and sea, and blear- 
ing into a compass, and was then relieved to go 
and do other duty at the forecastle head, there 





was a reasonable possibility that his eyesight 
would be dim. Many collisions in the Channel 
happened while the officer and _ look-out 
man on board a sailing vessel were en- 
gaged in taking in _ sail. Moreover, 
under-manning caused necessary work to be 
neglected. Another cause of loss of life was in- 
competent officers. These latter had gone to 
school and got crammed with useless knowledge. 
Less cramming and more practical knowledge 
were greatly required. Incompetent seamen also 
existed. During the recent strike at Liverpool 
men were shipped from inland towns, out of the 
the workhouses and the gaols,and placed on board 
of first-class liners, who, at the pest of the voyage, 
received the discharge of a first-class A.B. fie 
had no doubt that they would find a dozen or two 
of these incompetent scamps in Cardiff boarding- 
houses. 

Mr. McKervey, North Shields, said that two 
days after last Christmas he joined a boat at 6 
p.m. They left at midnight, and the officers and 
pilot were not in a fit state to do their duty. In 
consequence they crossed the bar with 13 
fathoms of cable hanging over the bows. (Laugh- 
ter.) They were a man short, and another member 
of the crew had either been walking through or 
working in a brick-field that day. (Laughter.) 
They ran into a ;barque, and at the subsequent 
inquiry more than three-fourths of the crew 
swore things which were contrary to their con- 
science and contrary to their own safety. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

Mr. Allen Shepherd (Birkenhead), Mr. Fysh 
(London), and Mr. F. W. Young (Humber), con- 
tinued the discussion. 

Mr. J. Jenkins (Cardiff) proposed that the con- 
gress should instruct the executive by means of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress to take immediate action for the 
total abolition of deck loading. (Applause. ) 

; Mr. J. J. Robinson (Middlesboroughy seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
A PATENT NIGHT SIGNAL. 

Mr. J. J. Hughes exhibited a working model of 
a patent light to be affixed near the masthead, 
which would shew to an approaching vessel 
whether the helm was port or starboard by means 
of red and green slides. It was also automatically 
connected with the steam whistle. The invention 
attracted considerable attention and received 
very favourable comment. 

The congress then adjourned. 





MR. PLIMSOLL ON THE SAILOR’S LIFE. 


SPEECHES BY MR. BROADHURST AND 
LORD BRASSEY. 


As soon as the congress was concluded, the 
delegates hurried off to the Pier-head in order to 
take part in a grand processional demonstration 
which had been arranged as an accessory to 
the great ‘meeting which was subsequently held 
in the Park Hall. Shortly after 6 p.m. the pro- 
cession was formed up,and marched off four deep, 
accompanied by two brass bands. About 500 
sailors, delegates, and friends took part in 
the procession. A contingent of the Newport 
branch of the Amalgamated Union of Sailors and 
Firemen arrived in good time to join in the 
demonstration, whilst all the members of the 
Cardiff branch who were on shore were, of course, 

resent. Marching through Bute-street, Custom 

ouse-street, St. Mary-street, Duke-street, and 
Queen-street, they reached the Park Hall in good 
time, and their passage through the town 
attracted a vast concourse of people toPark-place, 
the crowd then pouring into the vast building 
until it was eenwaee. 

The Mayor (Alderman David Jones), who was 
received with prolonged cheering, then moved the 
following resolution :— 


That this meeting of the people of Cardiff ex- 
presses its sincere sympathy with the sailors and fire- 
men in the many necessary risks they incur and 
grievances they endure in their avocation, and 
rejoices that the National Seamen’s and Firemen’s 
Union has been established. for the purpose of 
remedying the same, and obtaining the general im- 
provement of the condition of the British seaman. 


(Applause.) He was glad, he said, to be there 
that night to move a resolution of that character. 
That combination among the sailors of our own 
country had been needed nobody would deny. 
(Hear, hear.) That they had grievances he did 
not think any man in the kingdom—shipowner or 
any other owner—would stand up to deny. 
(Applause.) They performed dangerous duties day 
after day, often on very bad food—(loud and pro- 
longed cheering)—and badly lodged, (Cheers.) 
The Legislature enacted that everyseaman should 
have not less than 70 cubic feet space in which to 
live in his forecastle. That represented a length 
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of seven -féet and. a breadth of three feet, and 
about three-and-a-half feet in. height for a man 
to live and move and breathe in. (“Shame,”) He 
had been, told that 300 chic feet was the space 
rovided.per,maninconvict prisons, (‘‘Shame.”) 
Rarely some endeavour should be made to obtain 
for .a seamen, more than a fourth part of the 
breathing space which the Legislature insisted 
upon for crupinale. (Loud , cheers.) 

Councillor Joseph Ramsdale supported the 
resolution ,in,a speech that evoked repeated 
cheers, Ge ' ; 

SPEECH ‘BY MR. BROADHURST. 

Mr’ Henry -Broadhurst;''M.P., Parliamentary 
Seéretary ‘of the Trades Union Contress, who was 
received with loud’and prolonged cheers, saitl he 
congratulated the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union 
upon the'magnificent succéss of the demonstra- 
tion which they were all taking ‘part in on that 
occasion.’ (Hear, hear.) ' That must bea new 
experiénce to those of their fellow-workmen who 
hitherto had attracted too little public ‘notice 
in compatison with the eriormous interests with 
which‘they were ‘associated. They were there 
that evening to appeal to the ‘sailors to go'on in 
the’path they had*commenced in. ‘They ‘were 
there to tell: them‘ that while they pursued this 

licy of fighting their own battle or taking tlie 
ead in it, the -were at their back, and no call 
from thé’ sailors Would be unanswered when 
made ‘to the’tvorkmen of the land to support 
the claims and the just demands of their 
fellow-workmen at-sea. When Mr. Plimsoll 
returned to’ the House of -Commbns—(cheers)— 
hé would ‘find ‘a band ‘of ‘brothers who would be 
devoted to him in‘supporting his views and assist- 
ing him—4(Mr. ‘Plimsoll: ‘ Hear, hear”)—and in 
pressing them upon the Government and upon the 
country. - And he might say that théy all hoped 
earnestly they would: be further reinforced in that 
direction at no distant date by a representative of 
the seamen themselves, so that they could speak 
in their own language, tell their own tales, and 
answer the shipowner there face to face as they 
could only be answered by men who knew, 
and who. had ‘been to sea and knew the 
oractices of the sea after leaving port. (Applause.) 

ir William Harcourt—(applause)—in a'speech at 
Salisbury the other day, assured the Government 
that if they were inclined to introduce some legis- 
lation néxt session for the seamen, he would’ give 
the Government his greatest assistance and sup- 
port.’-Mr.° Wilson would bear him out-when he 
told'the meeting that at the beginning of this 


yéar, .whén they niet the President of the Board’ 


of Trad’; he gave them a very ‘similar assur 


ance’; ‘but, of course, he had not the same- 


authority to shew a kindly disposition in several 
directions.’ They hoped that that disposition was 
deepening, and, if so, he promised that he would 
give him his humble services in passing ‘any 
sound and honest measure for dealing with any 
part or section of the sailors’ grievances, (Ap- 
plause.) He concluded by speaking on the general 
subject of Trades Unionism. . 

Lord Brassey, who was received with great 
enthusiasm, briefly supported the resolution. His 
lordship was loudly p ate during the ‘speéch, 
and when he concluded the sailors gave him tliree 
hearty cheers. ‘ 

The Chairman then put the 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Havelock Wilson, the general secretary 
of the Seamen’s Union, referring to the great 
strides they had made, and the pleasure he felt 
in the crowning success of that night, observed 
that their asociation was established in. Cardiff 
only 12 months ago, under veiy discouraging cir- 
cumstances. He concluded by moving :— 

That this meeting recommends that a compulsory 
load-line should be fixed to all vessels, in accordance 
with the recomméndation of the Load-line Com- 
mittee which sat ‘some five years ago, 


resolution, which 


The Chairman read a letter he had just re-. 


ceived from a seaman, recounting the loss of one 
of the crew while he was engaged in painting the 
outside of a ship that was going to New York at 
the rate of 10 knots an hour. 

Mr, McKendrick (Dundee) seconded the re- 
solution, which was carried by acclamation. 

At this stage of the proceeding the chairman 
read a letter apologising for the absence of Sir 
Edward Reed. His health was in such an uncer- 
tain state that his physicians had prohibited him 
from undertaking any public engagements what- 
ever. The chairman then introduced their old 
and well-tried friend, Mr. Samuel Plimsoll. 


MR. PLIMSOLL ON THE SAILOR AND 
HIS LOT. 

Mr. Plimsoll, who was heartily received, 
plunged at once into the question of overloading. 
fter some general observations, he dealt wit 
the allegation made by shipowners that it would 





be: unfair to enact: the proposed: restriction -if 
foreigners’ were not:also compelled to load in the 
same Way. But shipowners: should bean in mind 
that the'load-line. proposed allowed, by their own 
confession, that every ship should be loaded to its 
maximum carrying capacity. What would be 
thought of a man who was inclined to commit 
bigamy, and who said it would be unfair to put a 
restraint upon his'wishes until we could persuade 
the Shah of Persia‘or the Sultan of Turkey to 
legislate against bigamy ? (Laughter and “ Hear, 
hean’ yo tec ec , 

, , FOREIGNERS AND OVERLOADING. 

Mr. ‘Plimsoll went on. to say: But the overload- 
ing charged to foreigners is, to a large extent, our 
overloading, for.it has frequently happened (I can 
give instances ofmany ships) where the overloading 

as been. gross and habitual, and the Board of 
Trade . officers have. stepped it, those vessels 
haye either been sold, or alleged to. have 
been sold, to foreigners, mostly to Norwegian 
owners. In a: great number of cases there is no 
doubt whatever. that the ownership remained as 
it was before. But that foreigners do not over- 
load I think may be established by this further 
point. am quoting now from ‘‘ Hansard ” : 
** The loss of life among English seamen is one in 
66 perannum ; German, one in 123 ; the Nether- 
lands, one in 232.; Norway, one in 277 ; and in 
Italy, one in 454.” (In Italy the captains of 
vessels are nearly all part-owners.) So that'we 
lose rather more:than four times as many men 
por 0 employed in our fleets as.Germany, the 
Netherlands, Norway and. Italy. The loss of 
these four countries average less than a quarter 
of the British.loss. That does not seem to shew 
that there is much overloading among foreign 
vessels, because I presume the winds do not pay 
respect tonational flags. (Cheers.) Overload : « 
is unlawful now, but here we are asked positively 
to sanction that vessels shall be allowed to exceed 
their maximum ‘carrying capacity for the sole 
advantage of some merciless, mercenary, and 
cold-blooded owner. 

‘THE EXISTING ‘LAw. 

The power which they now ask they have 

already. . It is contained in ‘the 13th'clause of 39 
and 40 Vic., cap. 86 (1886)—‘‘ Where a foreign 
ship has taken on bdard all or any part’ of her 
eargo ata port in the United Kingdom, “and is 
Whilst at that port unsafe by reason of overloading 
or improper ‘loaiing, ' tlie provisions of this Act 
with respéttté the deténtion of ships shall apply 
to that foreign ship as if-she were @ British ship, 
with the following modifications:— — 
, (1) A copy; of the order for the provisional]-,deten- 
tion of the ship shall..be.,forthwith served.on the 
consular o‘fizer far. the State to. which the. ship 
belcngs at or nearest to the place where the ship is 
detained. irae 

(2) Where a ship has. been provisionally detained, 
the consular officer, on the request of the owner or 
master of the ship, miay require that thei person ap- 
pointed by the Board of:Trade to survey ‘the. ship 
shall be accompanied by such person as the consular 
officer may select,,.and in such ease, -if the surveyor 
and such person agree, the Board of Tradé shall cause 
the ship to be detained or released accordingly, but 
if they differ, the Board of Trade may act as if the 
requisition had not been made, and the owner and 
master shall have the appeal to the court of survey 
touching the report of the surveyor which is before 
provided by this ‘Act ; and Ho: ‘ 
| (3) Where the owner or master of the’ship appeals 
to the courtef survey, the: consular officer, ;on the 
w@equest of such owner or master,;; may appoint any 
competent person who, shall be assessor-in such case 
in lieu of the assessor who, if the. ship were a British 
ship, . would be appointed otherwise than bythe 
Board of Trade. : 

In this section the expression ‘‘ consnlar 
officer” means any consular-general, vice-consul, 
consular agent, or other officer recognised by a 
Secretary of State as a consular ofticer of a toreign 
State. 

TO FRIGHTEN THE ‘‘ GRIFFINS.” 
I now ask why do they notuse it? ‘Well, gentle- 
men, my opinion is that they do not want to use 
it, knowing that the grievance against which it is 
directed is so extremely ‘slight. But they do 
want it for another purpose, and that is to 
frighten what the Indians call ‘ griffins ” with, 
namely, newcomers to the consideration of the 
question. (Laughter and cheers.) Ifa lot of mem- 
bers of Parliament, with little previous know- 
ledge of ships and shipping, are formed into a 
committee or commission to discuss matters like 
this, they are’very much at the mercy of the per- 
manent officials of the Government and ship- 
owners. Only in relation to this particular com- 
mittee I saw in an able speech by one of the mem- 
bers shortly afterwards something like this: ‘‘We 
pointed out to the shipowners the danger of even 
raising this regulation against foreigners in case 





they should make reprisals in their+ports, and.I 
instanced to them the case of foreigners where 
their law prescribes the number: of men. that 
shall man the ships, the said number having 
relation to. the ship’s size and its require- 
ments, and I said that if we,interfered with 
their loading in our ports they might - insist 
or our manning our chine in accordance with 
their ideas of what they thought was. right in 
such cases,” Gentlemen, I. only wish they 
would. The practice of under-manning is yery 
revalent and dreadful in our navy, and if the 
oreigners could pull us straight in that regard ave 
should have every reason to be grateful. (Ap- 


lause.) . . But, unfortunately, there is no such 
uck. It would appear from this gentleman’s re- 


marks that he is not aware that each nation has 
its own shipping laws, which it will enforce upon 
its own subjects and upon foreigners alike im its 
own ports. 


ACTION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


I will give you one or two instances. It was 
found in Montreal-that our Government allowed 
its shipowners to load or with grain in a 
terribly careless manner. he-cern was poured 
into the vessel from a height, just as you would 
pour corn into a manger from a- bushel. On-one 
occasion, at the close of the season, seven British 
yessels left the day before the lights. and marks of 
the river St. Lawrence were withdrawn. Of these 
seven vessels only two arrived at their destina- 
tion; the others went down and drowned their 
men. (Shame!) What henpaied * Did: the 
Canadian. Government: weakly complain. to our 
Government and ask it to put the matter-right-? 
Not at all.‘ They immediately passed an -Act of 
their own, requiring that no ship should load a 
bnshel of grain intheir: ports:until she had been 
j:repared to receive the eargo under the supervision 
of their own oflieer and’ according to his instrue- 
tions. (Cheers.) Thenéxtinstance I will give is 
that of the Government. of India. - They.-found 
ithat the poor pilgrims: to Mecca were brought 
home to the various ports in India in.a shockingly 
overcrowded dondition, in some cases so over- 
crowded that they could not possibly take rest. 
I myself have been on board. a vessel.carnying 
pilgrims when they’ could not. possibly. lie. down 
without lying on the. tep of one another,and they 
had to take. it in turns. to lie dewa:on the deck, 
and four men thought themselves -particulasly 
fortunate when I pointed,out te them an.empty 
boat:in which ‘they. might dispese. of themselves. 
The Indian Governmént,-it: is ‘obvious, could: not 
interfere with ‘the loading: of ships. at-Jdedda, 
which isthe port on the-Red Sem at-which. pas- 
sengers arrived fer Mecea, and from which they 
sailed. But-anxious:te abate thexulreadfiul abuse 
and cruelty to the poor pilgrims, they said; We 
cannot -interfere: with -thent in.-their “loading 
at Jedda, but we can interfere: with ther. enter- 
ing our own ports,” and they promptly imposed @ 
yery heavy fine—much: in -exeess of the passage 
money which ‘would be paid« by the pilgrims.at 
Jedda—for every pilgrim tanded. in any portrin 
India in excess of a certain certified number for 
each vessel:' And ‘so they effectually stopped 
this: terrible abuse. (Hear, hear.) The-next 
instance L-will.quote is that of our own naviga- 
tion law. In a speech by Viscount Cardwell, 
advocating the repeal of these Jaws in the Hoyse 
of Commons, he stated, ‘' Hansard,”. voli 130, 
».. 235, inter alia, that if. a. ship came fram 
eres >to Dublin or Hull with timber..and 
wanted to load back with coal,she was. compelled 
to proceed from Dublin or Hull, as the case might 
be, to Newcastle without taking an-ounce of 
cargo, no matter how much might be waiting for 
shipment'to Newcastle. More than that, they 
had-to pay for having-ballast put into the ships 
and to pay again for meg that ballast, taken 
out. Now, I want-to know if this isnot interfer- 
ing more than it.is tosay, ‘‘ We must ask you to 
comply with the regulations which we feel <it 
reasonable to impose on our own people.” 


THE IDEA OF REPRISALS. 


From all these instances, you will see that the 
idea of reprisals is ridiculous. There is no such 
thing to be feared. Our insistence on this clause 
is so reasonable in itself that there would be no 
possible difficulty arising from enforcing it. 
There can be no reprisals. It is all a pure myth. 
(Cheers.) Finally, if 21 greg were made and 
were insisted upon, it looks to me that the only 
effect of bringing up our practice in the matter of 
loading and manning to the level of the foreigner 
would diminish the death-rate to a quarter of 
what it is. I have taken great pains to expose 
this matter fully because it is now the only, the 
last objection urged against a reform which ig 
ripe for adoption, and which would be frags 
with blessing to everybody concerned. e 
are losing men, hundreds of them, every 
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ear, and if we simply say that this 
oad-line, elaborated with so much care, and 
already adopted voluntarily by a large num- 
ber of shipowners, is to be on all ships, we 
shall have a death-rate next winter many hun- 
dreds less than we have had during the last 20 
years. This is their last entrenchment, gentle- 
men, and we shall easily carry it and get a law in 
the sense which we require next session, provided 
we can overcome the difficulties to be met with 
in Parliamentary procedure. (Loud cheers.) 
Now, I want to have a load-line perfectly fair, 
and have it painted on every ship, whether the 
owner ‘applies to have it painted or not. At 
present it is optional, but, even so, the owners 
of 2,300 out of 8,930 vessels have applied to 
have the load-line so painted, upon which I 
remark that this numberis amply sufficient to 
prove that the load-line is fair and is accevtable 
to honest aud good shipowners ; and also that it 
is not snfficient to prevent overloading. (Re- 
newed cheers. ) 


REMEDIES URGENTLY NEEDED. 


A short bill, then, I may tell you, will be pre- 
pated between now and Christmas enacting the 
compulsory application of the load-line to all 
ships, and with suitable penalties for non- 
compliance. (Hear, hear.) We shall then have 
to choose our man to take charge of it, and we 
shall have to take the usual course at the*open- 
ing of a session to ballot or raffle for the chance 
of getting a suitable day for Easter. Failing 
that, the member who has charge of the measure 
must lie in wait for an evening that weuld other- 
wise be a count-out, or would rise early. And 
failing that, we must secure time somehow or 
other, by the effect of petitions to the House or 
memorials to the leader of the House to make 
time, or by such other means as shall then be 
determined upon. I amef opinion that it will 
be found that the resources of civilisation are not 
even then exhausted on the subject. (Cheers. ) 


Our NOBLE SEAMEN. 


Now, who are they for whom I ask your help? 
If you had been at sea as much as f here you 
would have seen in times of danger or in storm, 
men, strong and brave, climbing to altitudes 
that would make you dizzy to look at, and that 
you could not attain to if you tried, and if you 
did succeed you would be of no use when you got 
there. They are working indefatigably and 
bravely to sail the vessel through the difficult 
circumstances in which she is placed. And 
who are the people who belong to the sea- 
men at home? ell, I have stoodat Shields in a 
small cottage and talked to a man about his son 
who happened to have been drowned, and I was 
interrupted by sobs which came froma woman in 
a corner of the room whom I had notseen. She 
said, ‘‘ Joe was the best of the lot.” In another 
cottage I saw two women who were lying in one 
bed—a mother and a daughter. The daughter 
was the widow of a man who had just been 
drowned. They were ina state of fever, but they 
had nothing but words of kindness for the man 
that was gone, and very shortly after I was there 
the bed was only wanted for one of them. I want 
you to feel that the relatives of these people have 

earts like we have; that they feel the loss of 
loved ones as we do; that chey mourn as we do; 
and I want to enlist your sympathy for them. 
(Cheers. ) 


SEAMEN AND COMMONWEALTH. 


For the sake of humanity alone we ought to save 
these men, but humanity alone is not the only 
reason that should prompt our effort. They are 
indispensable for the welfare of the State. Do 
you ever sit down to a meal without partaking of 
something which they have assisted to bring from 
the ends of the earth? There is scarcely a single 
meal that you can sit down to but yon are in- 
debted to our sa‘lors for something. There is 
meat from Australia, wheat from India and 
Canada, sugar from the West Indies, tea from 
China and India, coffee from Ceylon—and so I 
might goon. But it is not only on the ground 
of their utility that they wonld amply justify any 
efforts on their behalf. Nor is it on the ground of 
humanity only. I feel for those brave men whose 
lives are as precious as your own or my own, who 
sail from the ports with hopes and purposes and 
anticipations as real and as full as any which 
animate your hearts now. If we give them sound 
ships to stand upon, and see that those ships 
are fairly loaded and adequately manned, their 
stout hearts and strong arms will do the rest. 
poe applause.) But I plead not for them alone. 

lead in the name of the widows and children 
who exist in hundreds and thousands in the 
neighbourhood of every port in England, and who 
have been bereft of the bread-winners of the 
family, not by disease, not by old age, but their 








lives have been sacrificed to the cupidity of _ 
owners whose interest in their ships is frequently 
that which would prompt them to wish those 
ships may never come back to port. Nor do I plead 
for the sailors and the widows and children 
alone. Have you ever considered that the life of 
a woman who is married to a sailor is one long 
scene of apprehension from the wedding day 
till death parts them? The wives of 
our sailors know full well about these 
practices of overloading and of over-insuring, and 
of the other abominations that characterise this 
branch of English commerce, and when they re- 
ceive their husband home from a voyage, it is 
often with a feeling analogous to that with which a 
wife would receive someone back from the dead. 
Their lives are passed in perpetual gloom, a 
gloom of apprehension which knows no abate- 
ment and which knows no change, except the 
change from the numbed feeling of insecurity to 
the terrified apprehension which is awakened b 

the howlings of the storm. (Cheers.) The evils 
of our present system are not limited to the case 
where mnen aredrowned, to the case of womenmade 
widows or to the case of the children made 
fatherless. If we except the great ocean lines, 
the evil extends to the wives of all the seamen. 
They know when the wind is loud and the storm 
beats. The imagination of these poor women 
follow their husbands, and they see them, as it 
were, in the peril of their position. 


THE PERILS OF THE DEEP. 


I have no friends who spend their lives on the 
sea, but I confess to you that when a storm of 
unusual force is raging—bear in mind that we 
have no weather in these latitudes which is 
responsible for the loss of a well-manned and 
fairly-loaded ship—knowing that there are so 
many deeply overloaded ships with scarcely half 
the men on board that they ought to have, I 
know that they will be struggling, I seem almost 
to see them, and I have Jeft my bed as I have 
also left the church while the sermon was going 
on, and while the wind was howling outside, in 
my anxiety about these men. It is at times like 
these that you may imagine you see a vessel 15 
feet in the water and 17 inches out of the water. 
What is she todo? I cansee her, as it were, 
overwhelmed with the water, and my feelings 
then find this expression— 


Now comes from sky to sky the wild farewell, 

Now shrieks the timid and stands still the brave, 
And some leap overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave. 


And the sea yawns around her like a hell, 

And down she sucks with her the whirling wave, 
As one who struggles with his enemy, 

And seeks to strangle him before he dies. 


But first one universal shriek there comes, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like crash of echoing 
thunder, 

And then all is still, save the wild wind and the 
remorseless dash of billows. 


Still at intervals there comes, accompanied by a con- 
vulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, ; 

The bubbling cry of some strong swimmer in his 
agony. 


Ifastorm while it is raging, and which I know 
will work such havoc, so distresses me, what must 
it be to the poor woman who has little children 
inher arms, and who knows that her husband 
and the father of her children is struggling with 
the storm, absolutely without a chance, in many 
cases, of saving himself; absolutely no chance 
against the fury of the elements? But these 
same men with fair play would be able to pull 
through it and come back home in safety. 


A Movina APPEAL. 


Now,will you help to put this right ? Will you 
help to try to give these men a better chance of 
life? Have you any ambition to share with me 
the ineffable happiness of lifting from the sailor's 
wife’s home this dark cloud? It is possible to us 
by a careful and thoughtful consideration of the 
various aspects of this large subject, and by a pru- 
dent legislation upon them, to so alter the state of 
things that there may be as much difference in 
the condition of these homes in the near future as 
there was between the homes of the Egyptians and 
those of the Israelites when upon the doors and 
the lintels the blood of the Passover was sprinkled 
on that dread night when the Angel of Death 
went through the land, and when he claimed 
a victim in every home where that blood was not 
found? (Cheers.) Legislation can work a change 
like that on the future of these poor women and 
that of their husbands, who, if they had beneath 
their feet a good sound ship, fairly loaded and 
properly manned, would trust to their own courage 
and strength and skill to do the rest. 





DAY OF DELIVERANCE AT HAND. 


One thing I feel confidentof: Elijah,when he sat 
with ‘his face between his knees” on the bare 
ground, near the summit of Carmel, when his 
servant returned the seventh time, and told him 
of the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, 
was not more sure in his soul that the blessed and 
beneficent rain was fast approaching than I am 
now that the day of the sailor’s deliverance is nigh 
at hand. I offer you a share of the ineffable 
happiness of bringing about this better state of 
things. You'shall prove your title to it by 
getting up these petitions and memorials at a 
time which shall be decided upon. There is 
no doubt of how members of Parliament will 
vote on the subject if we can only bring the 
issue before them, for there is greater kindness 
abroad now in the nation as a whole than there 
was 30 years ago towards the vast host of those 
whose lot it is tolabour and to get their bread by 
the sweat of their brow ; and there is scarcely any 
left in England of that vast party which then 
resisted change simply as chanze, and without 
considering the state of things to be changed or 
the merits of the proposed alteration. That party 
has nearly died out. These things altogether 
give me hope that we shall succeed in bringin 
the requirements of the mercantile marine well 
before the House of Commons,and I feel sure that 
on all occasions where divisions are challenged 
the side of right and justice will prevail. (Loud 
and prolonged applause. ) 

Captain Cawley, as the senior naval officer in 
connection with her Majesty’s Royal Naval 
Reserve, endorsed in the fullest manner the 
sentiments expressed at the meeting. He pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the chairman and the 
speakers. 

This was seconded by Mr. Wilson, and carried 
amidst enthusiastic applause. The proceedings 
then terminated. 





ON THURSDAY 


Mr. and Mrs. Plimsoll occupied seats on the 
latform. <A letter was read from Sir E. J. Reed, 
-P., expressing regret that the state of his 
health rendered him unable to take part in public 
meetings. He enclosed a cheque for £5, with 
romise of further contribution if wanted. Mr. 
limsoll gave a short historical retrospect 
of the deck-loading question, and exhibited 
photographs taken in the Channel ports last week, 
shewing deck cargoes of timber piled almost as 
high as the bridge. Photographs, he said, could 
not lie, whereas shipowners could. Had those 
ships been out last Sunday they would have gone 
to the bottom. He went on to read instances of 
suffering at sea, and quite broke down in the 
recital. A resolution was passed thanking Mr. 
Plimsoll, endorsing his opinions on deck loading, 
and declaring Mr. Secrutton wrong. The Execu- 
tive Committee were instructed to draw up a 
scheme for the formation of a widows and 
orphans’ fund in accordance with Mr. Evans’s 
paper. Mr. John Rocket, Goole, took his seat as a 
delegate from that town in place of Mr. Dunn. 
A resolution was passed deciding that the true 
interest of British seamen can best be represented 
in Parliament by men of their own class, and 
urging the formation of a fund for securing such 
representation. Upon the proposition of Mr. 
Fysh, London, a resolution was passed expressing 
sympathy with the Bristol gas stokers now on 
strike, and £2 were subscribed in the room for 
them.—Mr. McKendrick (Dundee) moved the 
following resolution:—‘‘That the delegates of the 
Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union in conference 
assembled (representing 85,000 seamen and fire- 
men of the United Kingdomand Ireland), hereby 
strongly and most emphatically protest against 
the action of the Barr bilotage Board, in making 
rates of pilotage which must prove unremunera- 
tive to the pilots licensed by them, and tend 
materially to the inefficiency of the service, con- 
sequently increasing the risk of the lives of sea- 
farers when entering and leaving the Barry Docks; 
and we hereby most respectfully ask them to re- 
consider the rate of payment they have adopted, 
and so increase it as to ensure a thoroughly effi- 
cient and contented pilotage at their docks. 
Further, that the foregoing resolution be sent to 
the Secretary of the Barry Dock.” 

Mr. Bennett (Kings Lynn) seconded, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

A resolution was also passed declaring that the 
time had arrived for establishing a local marine 
board at Cardiff. A discussion ensued on the 
wages question. The conference was continued 
in the afternoon, and it is questionable if time 
will permit of the visit to Cardiff Castle as 
originally arranged, says our Cardiff correspondent 
at the time of going to press. 
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SEAFARING, 


15. 








H. PHILLIPS, 


PAWNBROKER, 


TIDAL BASIN, 
VICTORIA DOCKS. 


SAILORS’ OUTFITTER 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


PRESIDENT OF THE TIDAL BASIN BRANCH 
SAILORS’ & FIREMEN’S UNION. 


NWOT Ir G Ei. 


Wilson Testimonial Fund. 


Mr. Maxwell, the Honorary Secretary pro 
tem. to the above fund, requests all collec- 
tors tobe good enough to report progress 
up to date. Returns have been received 
from the following branches only, viz., 
Sunderland, South Shields, Goole, Birken- 
head, Southampton, Liverpool, Bootle, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Middlesbrough, Green’s 
Home, and Grimsby. The time for lists to 
be sent in together with the sums collected 
is extended to December 3ist, 1889. as 
many intending subscribers are abroad. 

















NOTICE. 


Union Men are requested to board only at 
boarding houses which are advertised in 
**SEAFARING.” Members having com- 
plaints against Boarding Masters mustsend 
them in tothe nearest Branch Secretary. 

J. H. WILSON, 


General Secretary. 





The names and addresses of the keepers 
of Seamen’s Boarding-houses will be inserted 
in SEAFARING atthe rate of 2s. each per 
week, payable in advance. These advertise- 
ments will be arranged under the heading of 
the ports in which they are situated, 
and are intended as a_ Directory to 
seafaring men, which, it is hoped, their 
friends will endeavour to make as com- 
lete as possible, so that men arriving 
at any port have only to refer to SEAFARING 
to find where they can be comfortavly 
boarded and fairlytreated. NoSeamen’s Board- 
ing-house will be advertised in SEAFARING on 
any terms unless recommended by the Branch 
Secretary of ths Suilors and Firemen’s 
Union in whose district the house is 
situated. Boarding-house keepers whose 


advertisements are already appearing in 
SRAFARING will be included free of further 
chargein the proposed Directory of Houses 
recommended by the Union, their Houses 
having been recommended before their 
advertisements were accepted. 


WHERE TO BOARD. 


UNION BOARDING-HOUSES. 
Carpirr.—Seamen’s Institute, West Bute-st. 
Guiascow.—John McInnes, 12, Anderston Quay. 

a James Bracken, 182, Broomielaw. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Jvuseph Maskey, 5, Car- 

liol-street. 
SuNDERLAND. — Wilson's 

174, High-street East. 





Temperance Hotel, 





GrancemoutTn.—J. Lindsay, 37, Grange-street. 
Greenock.—Miss Mackellar, 1, West Breast. 


UNION MEN IN LONDON 


SHOULD GO TO 


C. KELLY, 
130 & 144,, VICTORIA DOCK RD., 


LONDON, E., 

| For Serges, Oilskins, Guernseys, Officers’, 

| and Seamen’s Caps and Hosiery. 

| Hats, Ties, Searves, Collars, &e., of the 
Newest Style. 








SEAFARING MEN VISITING SUNDERLAND 


SHOULD GO TO 


WILSON’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL AND DINING ROOMS, 
174, HIGH STREET EAST, SUNDERLAND. 


NOTED FOR GOOD PLAIN COOKING. 





MODERATE PRICES. 


COMFORTABLE BEDS. 


BOARD AND LODGING BY THE DAY OR WHEK. 





Reliabhla WATERPROOFS suitable for all 
climates at 
I. MANSCHESTER & Co., 
* MANUFACTURERS, 
DUEH STREET, 





11, OARDIFF. 





ADOLE LYCH EH, 
SCANDINAVIAN House, 
142, BUTE ROAD; 


CARDIFE =". 


PRACTICAL TAILOR & GENERAL OUTFITTER. | 


_— 


The Cheapest Seamen’s Clothing Stores in Cardift 
is at 
B. STACOBS 
PAWNBROKING AND CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
fos doors from Hastings Hotel) 

1, HERBERT STREET, CARDIFF. 
Seamen’s Advance Notes Cashed. Foreign Money 
Exchanged. Guns, Sextants, Sea Boots, &c., 
always on sale, 











NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 


108, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
CAPTAIN BROUGHTON 


Holds Certificates for Extra Master, Comp. Dev., 
and A.B. from H.M.S. President. Separate rooms 
each grade. Seamanship class daily. 


DEVIASCOPE AND THE COLLISION AVERTER, 





PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Photographs of the highest finish at 
MR. ALFRED FREKE’S, 
21, Duke Street, Cardiff. 
CALL AND SEE THE SPECIMENS. 








PEGCIES’ DINING ROOMS, 


64, DOCK STREET, DUNDEE. 
Seafaring men of all classes will find the 
above establishment 
THE BEST PLACE TO GET 
MEALS AT ALI HOURS. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ATTENTION AND CIVILITY GUARANTEED. 


Wik. A. T. SMITH’S 





SOCIETIES’ TAVERN 


DAGGER LANE, HULL. 
FREE AND EASY EVERY EVENING 
General Place of Resort for Sailors 
and Firemen. 

Best Quality of Spirits, Wines, and Beer 
always on stock. 

Best known house in Hull amongst 
Seamen and Firemen, 


JOHN LEWIS, 
Seamen’s Union Outfitter, &e. 


562, BROoMIBSaLAwWw , 
GLASGOW. 








JAMES BRACKEN, 
SEAMEN’S UNION 
BOARDING HOUSE 


182, BROOMIELAW, GLASGOW. 


JOHN McINNES, 
SEAMEN’S UNION BOARDING HOUSE 


12, Anderston Quay, 


GLASGOW. 





J. J. ROBINSON 


MARKET HOTEL, 


MARKET PLACE, 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 


ALLSOPP’S MILD & SITTER ALES & STOUT. 


Choice Wines. Cigars of the Finest Quality. Middles- 
borough Branch Meetings of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union beid at this house, 


J. WARREN, 


PRACTICAL TAILOR & GENERAL OUTFITTER 


40, ST. MARY STREET, 
CARDIFF. 


| SEAFARING MEN 

IN LIVERPOOL 
SHOULD DEAL WITH 
TwoREeINWwWGTON, 
BUWCHT See. 

















of See Illustrated Guide, ** How to open 
HENRY MYERs. 


Texpectably £20 to £1,000” (post free). 

‘VOBACCONISTS’ OUTFITTING Co, (late H 

MISS MACKELLAR 
(Niece of the late Mrs. Gallache), 


60, PADDINGTON. 
prete & Un) (et), Don templcie Tohae 

SEAMEN’S UNION BOARDING HOUSE, 

1, WEST BREAST, 


‘TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
conists’ Furnishers in the worid.—Manager, 
GREPDNOC EXE. 
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COLONIAL OUTFITTERS. 
CAPTAINS, SAILORS’ 
OFFICERS’, APPRENTICES’, 
. AND AND 
PASSENGERS’ COLONIAL 


COMPLETE 
OUTFITS. 


COMPLETE 
OUTFITS. 








CAPTAINS’ CAPTAINS’ 
SLOP-CHESTS }+Mes ae| SLOP-CHLSTS 
WHOLESALE. Bie oe, a i ee Paes WHOLESALE. 


GOODS DELIVERED FREE ON BOARD. 








OF FICHRS, = 
ENGINEERS’, 


APPRENTICHS,’ 


AND 
SAILORS 
COMPLETE 


OU'TEHITS. 


Catalogues and Price Lists Post Free on application. 
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